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THE RURAL REPOPU- 
_. LATION PROBLEM 


T is somewhat surprising that we have never arrived at any 
true solution of the probiem of getting the land restocked 
with labourers. The word ‘ we”’ in this connection refers to 
England, because in Scotland, and particularly in Glasgow, 
they have found a way that is ideal in its working, and 

has been thoroughly tested by many years’ experience. Before 
examining it let us glance at the practical difficulties which have 
confronted those who would effect this reform in England. 
** Back to the land” was a very loud cry a few years ago, but it 
does not seem to have been very effective. Those who took it 
up, in our opinion, adopted a wrong line. What they aimed at 
primarily was the establishment of what were called labour 
colonies, to which the unemployed might be sent and compelled 
to work, but there were many and serious objections to this. 
Without being uncharitable, we may say that work is the last 
thing that many of the unemployed desire to find. Some small 
proportion of them may be really out of work, but experience 
has shown that a vast majority are vagrants and _ loafers. 
Moreover, the habit of idling has become part and parcel of their 
constitution, and reform, though it may be successful in an 
exceptional case, is practically impossible for the great bulk. 
Further than that, these labour colonies are not desirable 
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additions to the country-side. They introduce an element of 
rakish and knowing wickedness that is foreign to the rural 
swain. We by no means set the latter up as a model of 
virtue. He is as prone to temptation as is the town labourer ; 
but his sins are bounded by his knowledge, and the furthest he 
is likely to go probably ends in a drinking bout at the village inn, 
whereas the townsman adds vice to vice in an unending train. 

At any rate, without any theorising as to the cause, labour 
colonies may be set down as a failure in this country. In the 
next place, we have many philanthropic societies whose object is 
to transfer boys and girls to the rural districts. Here, again, 
a great mistake has heen made, because, after children have 
reached a certain age, their presence contaminates and pollutes 
the village children. They have sucked in wickedness with their 
growth, and the detestable little guttersnipes picked up in the 
East End know at ten or twelve much more evil than an ordinary 
rural labourer does at the end of his life. Yet these philanthropic 
societies were on the right lines, only they did not take their 
children early enough. That is the whole secret of the matter. 
If the little waifs and strays, the motherless, fatherless outcasts 
and pariahs of our slums, were collected at from four to six years 
of age, their surroundings would not yet have begrimed their 
souls, and they might be brought up to become part and parcel 
of a decent country-folk to whom they were sent. And this is 
a deduction, not from theory, but from fact. The practice has 
long been a common one in Glasgow, and at the present moment 
there are some two thousand of these waifs from town boarded 
out with the cottage people on the slopes of Ben Nevis, playing 
on the heather and breathing the fresh mountain air instead 
of the pestilent odours of the salt market. Nor can observers 
notice any difference between them and the native country 
children. <A stranger going into a school could not tell which 
pupils were born among the hills and which had been imported 
from town. In the playground they seem all to be the 
progeny of the same parents. In this way, out of the con- 
sumptive-looking wretches who are taken from the over- 
crowded purlieus of the East End, it has been found possible 
to make sturdy boys and girls. Some of them come back 
to town, no doubt, but if they do, they bring fresh energy and 
muscle that are welcome and much needed there. Some elect 
to go abroad, and the life they have led fits them. to become 
able and successful colonists; but the majority of them prefer to 
stay in the country, and grow up into what their guardians are— 
decent, law-abiding peasants. In a word, they fall into the 
habits and adopt the means of living of those among whom their 
lot 1s cast. 

Now, the question is, how far is this practicable in England ? 
The circumstances, in our opinion, are most favourable to it. 
There are many poor in the country whose children, or even 
whose grandchildren, have left them, and who would find it 
pleasant and a comfort to their loneliness to have young 
people beside them. There is also a lack of labour 
that would make these children very welcome on the farms 
as soon as they were able to perform the first easy acts of 
husbandry. If allowe. to remain in the town, the little oafs 
become so many plague spots. They cannot help being vicious, 
because they have known no other atmosphere but that of vice. 
They are the easiest victims of any epidemic disease that is 
going, because at the beginning they inherited no strong consti- 
tution. They have had no nourishment and no fresh air to help 
them to recover, and they have lived amid surroundings in every 
way calculated to develop disease and weakness. Thus they 
are a positive danger to their fellow-creatures both morally and 
physically, and it would be a benefit not only to themselves, but 
to the community, to remove them at once to distant hamlet and 
cottage, where they could not help having fresh air and where 
food is so cheap and plentiful that we could not imagine them 
suffering from starvation. One may easily faucy what would happen 
if some ef those friendless imps from Whitechapel and its neigh- 
bourhood were transported at the age of five to the breezy downs 
of Wiltshire or Berkshire, and boarded in some simple labourer’s 
cottage there. It would have the same effect as that of taking 
a tree from a wild and barren moor, and planting it in a richly 
cultivated garden. It develops all the more strongly from the 
greatness of the change. The scheme has so much to recom- 
mend it that we hope it will come to something more than a 
pious wish. Those who really have the good of the poor at 
heart have here a plan of real merit that would have the advan- 
tage of forming an element of strength in the country out of 
what is now an element of weakness in the town. 


Our Portrait Illustration. 


UR frontispiece is a portrait of Lady Muriel Gordon- 
Lennox, whose engagement to Captain Beckwith has 
just been announced. Lady Muriel is the eldest 

daughter of the Duke of Richmond and Gordon by his second 
wife. 
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OME concern was felt last week when it was announced 
that King Edward VII. was obliged to put off an 
engagement from indisposition. Happily, however, 
the illness proved to be merely trivial, nothing more 
than a slight cold, and His Majesty’s subjects are 

now able to congratulate him on a complete recovery. 
Recently a French paper published an interview with the 
King. Whether it was authentic or not, the sentiments 
expressed could not but commend themselves to all peace-loving 
people. His Majesty deplored the outbreak of war between 
Russia and Japan, and expressed the hope that it would speedily 
come to a peaceful and satisfactory conclusion. At the same 
time, he expressed his belief that in the new friendship between 
France and England there was a guarantee against other 
European nations being embroiled in this unfortunate contest, 
and this hope will be endorsed by every thoughtful Frenchman 
and Englishman. 

Lord Shand, who died on Sunday last in his seventy-sixth 
year, was one of the most successful Scotch lawyers of his day. 
He was educated at the Universities of Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
and Heidelberg, and became an Advocate as long ago as 1853, and 
an Advocate Deputy in 1860. Like many other Scotch lawyers, 
he was for several years ‘‘Shirra,’’ his experience lying in the 
counties of Kincardineshire, Haddington, and Berwickshire. In 
1872 he was created one of the Lords Ordinary of the Court of 
Session and went on circuit. In 1874 he had the special care of 
Exchequer cases assigned to him, and two years later became a 
member of the First Division, where he sat for fourteen years. 
Lord Shand will probably not be remembered as one of the 
greatest lawyers of his time, and, in fact, he never obtained any- 
thing like a real grasp of English law, but in Scotch law he was 
unapproached by anyone, except Lord Watson. Alike in thought 
and language he was clear and accurate, and he had the invalu- 
able faculty of trusting invariably to his own convictions. In 
fact, he carried that to such an extent that the more impetuous 
young lawyers thought him rather a bore on account of the 
questioning and pains he took to inform himself on any doubtful 
point. He was a Unionist in politics, and in private life a most 
charming and engaging personality. 


A distinguished soldier has passed away in the person of 
Field-Marshal Count von Waldersee, who died at Hanover on 
Saturday night. It will be remembered that he commanded the 
allied forces in China, and it appears that during the campaign 
his health had been affected, and he never recovered from the 
effects of it, finally dying of an internal complaint. He was born 
at Potsdam in 1832, and his career as a soldier had been an 
active one. During the Austrian War he was Adjutant to Prince 
Charles of Prussia, and after the engagement of Konigratz he 
was promoted to the rank of Major and transferred to General 
Moltke’s staff. He was a favourite of Bismarck’s, and when 
war broke out with the French in 1870 he was attached to the 
German Embassy at Paris, but on the declaration of war he 
became aide-de-camp to the King. Both Bismarck and the late 
Emperor William noted the great worth of Count von Waldersee, 
and he was entrusted with many difficult and arduous commis- 
sions during the progress of hostilities. He remained long after 
the war a valued friend of Moltke, and when in 188o the latter 
resigned his post the appointment of Count von Waldersee 
seemed to be inevitable. In the beginning of 1900 he was 
promoted to the rank of Field-Marshal General, and in the same 
vear, at the age of sixty-eight, undertook the post of Commander- 
in-Chief in China. He was a fine soldier, but one more distin- 
guished for carrying out the traditions of his predecessors than 
for initiative of his own, although he could act with great 
precision and promptitude when occasion demanded. 


Although at least two publishing firms are already engaged 
in issuing a history of the Russo-Japanese War, very little of it is 
allowed to appear in the daily newspapers. Never since the 
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newspaper war correspondent was invented have the secrets of a 
great conflict been so well kept as in this instance. News there 
is none, though rumours there are in plenty of fleets steaming 
hither and thither, of Japanese forces being landed in Korea, of 
several hundred thousand Russian soldiers being despatched to 
the front, but as far as we can gather there is not a syllable 
to give any real inkling of the plans of campaign formed by 
either of the parties. If every general could read all that is 
appearing in English newspapers about his opponents, he would 
be no better off than he is at the present moment. Probably 
this state of things will continue until a pitched battle is fought, 
and expert opinion seems to hold that that will not occur for 
another three weeks at least. 


Of course, no greater mistake can be made than that, into 
which many in Great Britain seem disposed to fall, of supposing 
that by reason of Japan’s initial success she has therefore more 
than half won the whole of the Russo-Japanese War. At the 
same time, there cannot be anything much more illusory than 
the parallel which the well-wishers of Russia are trying to draw 
between the present over-jubilant tone of the Philo-Japan 
prophets and the prophecies of some of the Continental papers 
at the time of the beginnings of the Boer War. ‘ Mafeking, 
Kimberley, Ladysmith, etc., were bound to fall. The British 
would be driven into the sea.” Similar to this, say the pro- 
Russia prophets, is the announcement that Port Arthur is bound 
to fall, and all thé rest of it. The parallel is singularly mis- 
leading ; in the first place, because the Boers were an unknown 
quantity, whereas the Japanese are quite well known; in the 
second place, because it is the Japanese that have now, as 
we had then, command of the sea; and, in the third place, 
because the main theses of the statements relative to the Boer 
War we now know to have had in them so much of truth that if 
the Boers had been capable of making the best use of their 
powers and resources, they actually might have swept every 
Briton into the sea in the early stages of the war, leaving the 
garrisons of the towns to fall later as a purely natural con- 
sequence. 


THE FOX IN AUVERGNE. 
The boys of the valley have brought me a fox 
Entrapped in a snare. 
This morning, on quitting his hole in the rocks, 
He tripped in a tangle in front of his lair. 
Not russet nor red, but a dun-coloured brown, 
’Tis a fox of the hills — 
A hunter of partridge, a drinker of rills 
Now entrapped in a sack to be taken to town. 
Will I buy him? NotI! All the poultry-yard clucks 
In alarm at the foe. 
A panic of terror has spread to the ducks, 
And the geese stand a-flapping their wings in a row. 
Ay! Look at the lamp-coloured glare of his gaze. 
Is it green? Is it gold? 
*Tis a fearless dismay and a haughty amaze; 
’Tis the soul of a savage, unfettered and bold. 
Ye lads of the furrow and harrow and yoke, 
Is freedom a sin ? 
These wildings and women are friends and akin— 
Mere vagrants and outlaws, untamable folk ! 
Here, take him. Adieu! What a noise on the ponds! 
There's a slit in the sack, 
Brother Reynard. Be wily! One leap from thy bonds! 
So be off to the mountains and never come back ! 
MARY DUCLAUX. 


A centenary that ought not to be allowed to pass without 
a notice in the pages of Country LiFe is that of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, which was founded on March 7th, 1804. 
It was the idea of Thomas Andrew Knight, F.R.S., who for 
many subsequent years was associated with the affairs of the 
society. The present president, Sir Trevor Lawrence, Bart., 
has written a very interesting account of it. Its Charter of 
Incorporation was granted in 1809; in 1812 the first volume of 
the “Transactions” was published. The first bye-laws were 
passed in 1816, and in 1818 the income was getting on towards 
£2,000 and more than the expenditure. In the same year an 
experimental garden was established at Kensington, and a nursery 
at Ealing, and the society found a permanent habitation at 
No. 21, Regent Street. It would take a long time to 
enumerate the services which the Royal Horticultural Society 
has rendered to gardeners. It began early to send emissaries 
beyond the borders of Europe to seek valuable and interesting 
trees, shrubs, plants, and seeds. The earliest arrivals came from 
China through an active and energetic member of the society, 
Mr. Reeves, and from India through the East India Company. 
Mr. Reeves introduced the beautiful Wistaria sinensis, which 
arrived here in 1818. The first collector sent abroad was Mr. Don 
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in 1821, but, unfortuaately, after landing at the mouth of 
the Zambesi, the climate proved too much for him, and he died. 
Other collectors were sent to North America, the Sandwich 
Islands, and various other parts of the world. 


It cannot be said that the career of the society has been 
one of unbroken prosperity. At times it undertook work beyond 
its resources, and in 1826 was a victim of fraud. This, with other 
mishaps and financial troubles, had a discouraging effect, but 
better times were in store for it. The Prince Consort was 
elected president in 1858, and under his auspices a lease of 
twenty acres of land at South Kensington for thirty-one years 
was arranged between the Royal Commissioners of the Exhibi- 
tion of 1851 and the society. This did not prove altogether a 
blessing, and the society was in more or less trouble up to the 
year 1887, from which we may date its new development. Since 
then it has taken a very great hold on public favour, and has vastly 
extended the sphere of its useful work. The number of Fellows 
who are constantly being enrolled, and the great interest 
attached to the periodical dinners held by the society, when it is 
usual to find some distinguished gardener from the most distant 
part of the world lecturing on his own particular field, abundantly 
prove that the society now occupies a high place in public favour. 
It issafe to say that at the present moment it is doing better work 
for [english gardening than has ever been accomplished before. 


The Board of Trade Returns for February are very much 
more satisfactory than was expected, and look even better than 
they are, because this happens to be leap year, and twenty-nine 
days of this year are compared with twenty-eight days of last year. 
Still, even when the necessary allowance is made, the figures 
show that trade is improving. The exports were £23,894,000, 
against £ 22,775,000 in 1903. .\ good feature in the imports is 
that the increase is mostly out of manufactured goods. It 
amounted to £3,549,000 as compared with the same month in 
1903. This is partly due to an increased purchase of raw 
materials and partly to a greater demand for food. We have 
hada very bad harvest, and are obliged to send abroad for more 
of our cereals. The largest single increase is in cotton, and this 
surely 1s a good omen. Of course, it would be a mistake to 
draw too strong a deduction from the trading of a single month. 
\ll that we can say is that, as far as they go, the returns for 
l‘ebruary are extremely satisfactory. 

The election of the London County Council took place on 
Saturday, and the results were announced for nearly all the con- 
stituencies on Saturday night, the exception being in the case of 
the City, where the votes were counted on Monday. It is a 
healthy sign that more votes were recorded on this than on any 
previous occasion, but the result has not been to change in any 
material degree the constitution of the Counc, as the new body 
will consist of eighty-three Progressives, thirty-four Conserva- 
tive and Unionist members, and one Independent. Without 
trenching on the domain of party politics it is obviously easy to 
compare the two facts that when voting for Members of 
Parliament London is in the main Conservative, but when 
voting for a County Council it is Progressive. We leave to 
politicians the task of explaining this curious phenornenon. 


The present Colonial Secretary is well entitled to give 
expression to his views about sport, and the speech he made at 
Liverpool the other night to the University Association was full 
of good sense. Ile took for his text a saying of Ruskin’s, that 
Germans were born students, Italians were born artists, and 
Ienglishmen were born leaders. It is very hard to read this 
without dragging in a well-worn reference to the Duke of 
Wellington and the playing-fields of Eton. Mr. Lyttelton did 
not make that tempting excursus into the obvious, but he told 
his hearers that somewhat too much attention was being given 
to sport at the present moment, and yet that athletic pastimes 
were of the greatest advantage to the country, because of the 
friendships they established and the manner in which they taught 
boys to work with and rely on one another. That is perfectly true 
as applied to the general practice of games, but we are quite in 
agreement with Mr. Alfred Lyttelton when he asserts that the 
same advantages do not flow from great contests. The crowd 
who go to watch receive no more physical benefit than did the 
Romans who sat round the arena in which gladiators fought for 
their lives. 


In another column will be found the comments of our 
cricketing contributor, Mr. W. J. Ford, on the issue of the test 
matches that have been played between England and Australia. 
It isa matter for congratulation that the old country has been 
able once more to vindicate her strength in this department of 
athletics; but we cannot help thinking at the same time that too 
much attention is being given to these very important matches, 
and too little to the greater popularisation of outdoor games. 
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Were every village green tenanted by a cricket club, and every 
boy in the remotest hamlet taught to play and to enjoy the 
game, the effect on the national physique would be much more 
beneficial than any that could can from the competition of a 
few very highly-trained and specialised athletes. After all, it is 
no very great distinction in life to have been a famous cricketer. 
There are many more useful things to do, and the true place of 
cricket is to be a pastime and recreation; so that it should be 
subordinate to the greater objects of a man’s career. 


Angling in Ireland, since the salmon season opened on most 
of the rivers on February 1st, has been most disappointing, as 
although a few decent-sized fish have been taken, yet in some of 
the best waters no sport whatever has been had. The flooded 
state of the rivers, and the harsh east and north-east winds, 
with snow and hail, doubtless account for this state of things. 
The only notable fish taken last week were on the Shannon, 
at Castleconnell, when on the Doonass water a 35-po.under 
was killed, and on Hermitage water one of. 32lb. was caught 
by Mr. Darley. At Killarney a good many salmon have been 
taken, but none over 15lb. Mr. Green, one of the Fisheries 
Inspectors, has been visiting Lord Kenmare’s hatcheries, and 
found them in perfect working order, and certified 68,000 salmon 
fully out. These will be distributed in the tributaries of the 
Lower Lake at once. The Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Education has intimated that a subsidy will be given 
of 1s. 6d. per thousand, which, in such cases as the hatcheries men. 
tioned, having been established and put in order at a cost of 
considerably over £130, does not appear a very generous offer. 

ON THE DOWNS. 
Here is a haven for the storm-tossed mind, 
A little world of green and pleasant hills, 
No sound, save fitful sheep-bells on the wind, 
No motion, save the sails of lonely mills. 


ISach moment works a change—where light has been 
Is shadow now—upsprings the down-born breeze, 
The air is quick with music—birds unseen 
Chirp from the furrow, pipe from distant trees. 


The short spring daylight dies, the Eastern sky 
Fades, but the West is lapped in living gold; 

The long green slopes that dim below me lie, 
Melt in a purple haze of copse and fold. 


All ve who toil ’mid reek and roar of towns, 
The gorse is budding! Come, make holiday ; 
Come to the wild green freshness of the Downs, 
Shake off your bonds, and take the field-path way. 
3ELLA SIDNEY WooLK 


A very unusual visitor, in the bee-eater (Meropis apiaster), 
was shot, not far from Dublin, a short time ago, being one of 
five which were observed flitting about the edge of a bog. 
These birds are wholly insectivorous, and what brought them 
over to Ireland at this season—and such a season, too!—is 
a mystery. The bee-eater is about the size, and has somewhat the 
appearance, of the kingfisher, and as they often frequent streams, 
might be taken for the latter. Both belong to the same tribe, 
Syndactyle, but the bee-eater to the family Meropine, and the 
kingfisher to the family Alcedinine. Like the kingfisher, the 
bee-eater builds its nest in a deep hole burrowed out in a 
sandy bank. It is common enough in the south of Europe, 
but is seldom seen in this country. 





The witch’s caldron of old was filled with ‘eye of newt 
and toe of frog, wool of bat and tongue of dog, adder’s fork and 
blind worm’s sting, lizard’s leg and howlet’s wing;” but from 
the proceedings in a German court of law, where a magic healer 
is being prosecuted for fraud, it would seem that the modern 
sorcerer’s apparatus differs considerably from that of the good 
ladies who met on the heath. On being compelled in that 
wiseacre, solemn way peculiar to a German court to give a 
specimen of his art, he called for a pencil, two penholders, a 
flask of water, a heap of snow, and a pane of window glass. 
With these he attempted to show his skill, but was baffled by 
the witticisms and scepticism of his audience, so he averred that 
within him there was not the proper amount of magnetism. He 
requested, therefore, that the judge should allow him to consume 
stimulants until the proper amount of magnetism was worked up, 
and he actually sat for an hour in court drinking whiskies and 
sodas until this desirable end was reached. It is no wonder that 
after that he saw things at the ends of his fingers which were 
invisible to the judge and jury. But, indeed, the whole account 
of the trial seems more like a bit from ‘Alice in Wonderland” 
than a scene from real life. 

Among the many far-reaching’ consequences of the war in 
the Far East is to be reckoned the very considerable rise of the 
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price of grain in Thessaly, which ought, by its geographical 
and agricultural position, to be the corn-field of Greece and of 
the export grain trade of the Pireus. Hitherto, for many years, 
the price has been kept down by the importation of cheaply- 
grown corn from Southern Russia, but now that the exportation 
of Russian corn has been prohibited by the Government in the 
interests of the military commissariat, the Thessalian farmeis are 
already able to put a better price on their home products. 

The reopening for traffic of the Thames and Severn Canal, 
which has just been notified by the Gloucestershire County 
Council, is a most satisfactory and encouraging indication of an 
awakening to the value of the means of communication which 
we possess in the canal system of the country, but have too long 
allowed to fall into disuse. The great railway companies have 
of course been deliberately responsible for a great deal of this 
decay, since such an obvious and effective form of competition 
as the canals supplied was very well worth capture and 
extinction. But no one whose position allows him to form an 
impartial opinion will feel inclined to regret that this very natural 
policy of theirs has at length been effectively challenged. For 
bricks, tiles, stone, and all other heavy and bulky goods which do 
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not demand rapid transit from their perishable character, canals 
offer by far the best and cheapest route to market, and it is very 
much to be hoped in the interests of rural industries that many 
other great waterways now fallen into decay may before long be 
restored to the activity and serviceableness which they ought 
never to have been allowed to lose. 

Amongst the singular phenomena connected with the spirit- 
world an occurrence reported from Milan deserves a place. The 
difficulty connected with messages from spirits is that they seen 
to say nothing and contain nothing of practical use or purport. 
But in this instance they are said to have composed an opera, so 
that were there any truth in spiritualism, we might expect to hear 
the music that angels sing in a better world. But this opera, as 
it happens, has been played before the cold-eyed materialistic 
inhabitants of this planet, and the most that can be said for it is 
that it impressed the audience as a work of some originality and 
artistic merit. The phrase is very recherché as applied to the 
production of spooks, but our impression, derived from early 
reading, was that such strains, if they could be heard at all, would 
be so ravishing that they would make ‘ The wild swan pause in 
her cloud, and the lark drop down at his feet.” 


SONG OF APPLE-TREES. 


Song of Apple-trees, honeysweet and murmurous, 

Where the swallows flash and shimmer as they thrid the foamwhite maze, 
Breaths of far-off Avalon are blown to us, come down to us, 

Avalon of the Heart’s Desire, Avalon of the Hidden Ways! 


Song of Apple-blossom, when the myriad leaves are gleaming 
Like undersides of small green waves in foam of shallow seas, 
One may dream of Avalon, lie dreaming, dreaming, dreaming, 


Till wandering through dim vales of dusk the stars hang in the trecs. 





Song of Apple-trees, honeysweet and murmurous, 

When the night-wind fills the branches with a sound of muffled oars, 
Breaths of far-off Avalon are blown to us, come down to us, 

Avalon of the Heart’s Desire, Avalon of the Hidden Shores. 


Fiona Macieop. 


SNOW IN MARCH. 


LTHOUGH we associate blustering March so much with 
gales of wind and rain, it is really a month in which 
spring and winter meet. Whosoever rises in the 
morning early will hear the birds singing their matin 
song as they only do when spring is in their blood. 

The sea-blue bird 
of March goes 
flashing by. 
Migrants begin to 
appear from dis- 
tant shores, and in 
field and woodland 
the annual court- 
ship begins. Now 
may you see the 
mad March hare 
playing his un- 
gainly antics on 
the fallows and 
hunting after his 
mate. Now the 
first tiny rabbits 
begin to emerge 
from the stop in 
which they were 
born, and with up- 
lifted paws and 
cocked ears watch 
the stranger from 
the mouth of the 
parent burrow. 
On the _ plough- 
land the cock 
partridge chases 
the hen, and pair- 
ing, if not finally 
accomplished, is 
already begun. In /. Coster. 





A COUNTRY LANE, 


the pond the impatient mallards mob the sober and matronly 
duck, and visitors that have been residing by shore and estuary 
now return to their inland home. The coot 1s once more the 
comrade of the water-hea, and dabchick and water-rail begin 
to think of their matrimonial arrangements. In the woodland 
the squirrel begins 
to hop among the 
trees with a new 
agility, the jay 
courts his mate 
with discordant 
cries, and the 
laughing yellofthe 
yatfle resounds 
among the trees. 
On the lofty elm 
trees the building 
rooks are cawing. 
They have got 
over most of their 
preliminary fight- 
ing and courtship, 
and have settled 
down into sober 
domesticity. 
Among themevery 
Jack has got his 
Jill, and the day is 
spent in following 
the ploughshare or 
foraging the 
meadows. Minne- 
haha, if that be a 
permissible name 
ok for Laurus ridi- 
“ae = bundus, has left 

5 the breaker and 
Copyright the rock and is 
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meditating the 
construction of a 
nest in one of the 
meres or ponds 
affected by these 
beautiful visitors 
from the sea. In 
such wise, if 
the days be 
moderately fine, 
do the birds pre- 
pare for what is 
probably the 
happiest time of 
the year for them 
—the season of 
courtship. Other 
bipeds, the poor 
plumeless epheme- 
rals, as they are 
called by the birds 
in Aristophanes, 
might weli envy 
them this annual 
renewal of youth, 
for, alas! the poor 
human being, 
forked radish as 
he is, having once 
passed through 
this experience, 
must, like the Wandering Jew, go on for ever. There is no 
return for him. 

The flowers, too, begin to open in this wild month. At 
least, the poet tells us that March leaves the ‘dual print of her 
feet in violets blue as your eye.” By the highway and in sunny 
field-corners the “‘ wee, modest, crimson tippit flower” begins to 
show its fair white face. In dene and woodland the rathe 
primrose is coming out, just as in suburban gardens the blossom 
of the almond tree begins to show, and on blackthorn hedges the 
flowers come out before the foliage. Thus do the flowers 
prepare for that display which shall follow ‘ April’s feet, the 
fresh and fair.” 

These statements, though made generally, apply with 
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WOODLAND PATH. 





A LIGHT SNOWFALL IN THE NEW FOREST. 


{March 12th, 1904. 


particular force to 
the present year. 
Seldom has _ it 
been possible, as 
it is just now, to 
gather so many 
flowers in the 


beginning of 
March. Uncom- 


fortable as the 
winter and autumn 
have been to men 
and women, they 
have favoured the 
wild part of 
creation, which 
does not suffer so 
much from wet as 
from cold. In- 
deed, those 
engaged in the 
cultivation of this 
green earth of ours 
have long wished 
that a sharp cold 
snap would come 
and arrest’ the 
p.f © moat ute 
development of 
bud and blossom, 
for experience of 
the English climate shows that if it does not come now, it is 
certain to arrive later, when much more harm will be done. We 
need go no further back than the experience of last year to 
illustiate this point. A great frost occurred late in the season, 
and ruined the year’s increase of all such as depend on the fruit 
of garden and orchard for a livelihood. <A frost in March would 
only give such a set-back as will in the end prove beneficial to 
the crop, whereas the same thing occurring in May spells nothing 
but ruin. 

Thus the appearance of snow in March is not wholly 
unwelcome to those who are engaged in agriculture. Our 
photographs give a singularly truthful and vivid impression of 
the scenic effects caused. ‘Take, for example, the one with the 
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slow, deep stream flowing past the field that has evidently been 
newly ploughed. The furrowed field has a thin covering of 
melting snow on it, and the stream flowing between banks that 
are bereft of vegetation is cold and uninviting. Altogether the 
picture vividly suggests the discomfort that follows after a down- 
fall of wet snow. But that is a characteristic of the time 
of the year. The sun that shone so feebly in December, 
January, and February the drear, now begins to acquire 
strength, and if he has a chance at all, beams down in a 
manner that quickly causes the snow to disappear. Most 
of us know what a country walk is like during a March snow- 
storm. The roads grow sloppy, and the pedestrian finds himself 
dragging a weight of snow attached to the sole of each of his 
boots. The thatched cottages smoke as the sun begins to dry 
their wet roofs. From larger buildings tiny avalanches of snow 
come down, and the farmyard is a mixture of patches of snow 
and steaming bare places. The exposed fields are soon cleared 
of their white garment, which, nevertheless, lies thick in the 
woodland and on the shady side of the hedgerow. The river 
is full to the brim, and flows rapidly between its margins of 
withered and 
whispering reeds. 
One curious fact 
to be noticed is 
that in March, 
even when _ the 
snowfall is heavy 
and the frost 
keen, the birds 
never seem to 
lose heart, but 
continue to sing 
as they sang 
before Christmas ; 
and even in a 
snowstorm the 
storm - cock or 
missel-thrush may 7 
be seen mounted 
on the top of a 
spray of some tall 
tree and_ heard 
pouring out his 
loud, bold strains. 
He is a very early 
nester, and it is 
no uncommon 
thing to find his 
eggs in March, 
hard by those of 
his modest little 
neighbour, the 
hedge - sparrow, 

which builds her 

frail little struc- 

ture of moss, and 

places therein her 
eggs, blue as the 

patches of sky 

that are occasion- 

ally seen between 

the drifting clouds. 

We have known 

both of these 

birds sit through 

a three days’ 

snowstorm; but, 

alas! we also 

have known them 

forced to forsake 

their young. The 

writer remembers — 
a March not many 

years ago when an 

exceedingly hard W. Aawlings. 
frost came on 

about the roth, after an early spring. On the morning following 
it, out of seven nests that he knew of in a stretch of woodland 
only one survived. Curiously enough, it was that of a long-tailed 
tit, which does not usually nest quite so early. Perhaps the bird 
was saved by the bottle shape of the nest, as she could sit snug 
and warm, and not feel the cold wind nor be touched bya flake of 
snow. Buta careful study of domestic poultry, which it is easy 
to bring under the closest observation, shows that frost and snow 
are inimical to courtship and breeding in birds. The domestic 
hen goes on laying dutifully in rainy or windy weather, although 
damp is a very great enemy of rearing, and the production of 
chickens is extremely difficult if the hens are exposed to strong 
winds. Sun and dryness are the greatest friends of the tiny 
chicken. But, on the whole, it may be doubted if wild birds 
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suffer to any extraordinary degree from snow in March. Even 
if they are compelled to forsake the first clutch of eggs, 
luckily for them they know nothing of prolonged grief or sorrow, 
and as soon as the sun begins to shine again they prepare 
to rebuild and obtain a new family in place of that which has 
been lost. 

No doubt patience has its limits. After one mishap the 
feathered couple do not seem to mind, but will cheerily, like 
Bryant’s swallow or the spider watched by Robert the Bruce, 
begin anew. Some are more persevering than others, but 
probably a majority will lay at least three clutches. Should the 
last one go the way of the others, then farewell to domestic life 
for the year. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 


Y O one could desire to read the masterpieces of English 
| literature in a move agreeable form than has been 
designed for the Chiswick Quartos (Bell and Sons). 
The paper is 
strong and_= ex- 
cellent without 
being heavy, the 
page a fine one, 
with broad mar- 
gins, and the type 
clear and_ beauti- 
ful, while the 
proportions of the 
book are unobtru- 
sively perfect. If 
we have a fault 
to find, it is with 
the too glaring 
white binding; 
had it been of the 
same colour as the 
temporary _ linen 
cover it would 
have been beyond 
criticism. The 
format is particu- 
larly suitable to 
The Temple, Sacred 
Poems and Private 
Ejaculations, by 
George Herbert, 
now before — us. 
Only it would 
have been more 
interesting if the 
editor had given a 
note to explain 
the origin of the 
plate used as a 
frontispiece. No 
doubt he is aware 
that a great 
student of Herbert 
holds that it is 
really no portrait 
of Herbert at all, 
but a picture of 
Richard Baxter 
that was used 
accidentally in an 
early edition. Is 
there apy 
authentic portrait 
with which it could 
be compared ? 
For the rest, 
. ' we commend the 
!-LOUGHLAND. Copyright good sense which 
has induced him 
to re‘rain from putting any modern essay in front of the 
poems. No essay of the kind used with any other edition appears 
to us at all satisfactory. Naturally the publisher who desires 
anything of a prefatory appreciation goes to an enthusiast, who 
is, so to speak, Herbert-mad, and the ordinary lover of good 
verse ‘‘ wears his rue with a difference.” A great deal of water 
has flowed under the bridge since 1630-33, during which time the 
pious Herbert lived in the old rectory at Bemerton, paced the 
quiet garden by the Arun, and preached in the tiny church across 
the road. There may still be piety as simple and earnest as that of 
the ploughboys who stopped their teams to pray when they heard 
George Herbert’s bell ringing, but it has changed in form at least, 
and few of us could now follow with interest and attention the course 
of the meditations inspired by the various articles in the church 
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from the Altar down to the bag and lock and key. Rather do we 
graze over the volume to pick out those verses which are beyond 
externals, and appeal to the experience of all mankind inde- 
pendently of creed or calling. Like all great poets—almost we 
had said like all great men—Herbert had looked on the earth 
and found it lovely, and yet was disenchanted. ‘God giveth his 
beloved sleep,” wrote a later poetess, and this longing for rest 
gives a dominant note to his verse. In the “ Golden Treasury ” 
only one of his poems is given, but Palgrave (and Tennyson, who 
helped him) had with his judgment the discrimination to select, 
as his most characteristic piece, “ The Gilt of God,” where this 
is beautifully set forth. His own quaint title was “ The Pulley”’: 


‘** When God at first made man, 
Having a glasse of blessings standing by ; 
Let us (said he) poure on him all we can : 
Let the world’s riches, which dispersed lie, 
Contract into a span. 

‘ So strength first made a way ; 
Then beautie flow’d, then wisdome, honour, pleasure : 
When almost all was out, God made a stay, 
Perceiving that alone of all his treasure 
Rest in the bottome lay. 

** For if I should (said he) 
Bestow this jewell also on my creature, 
Iie would adore my gifts in stead of me, 
And rest in Nature, not the God of Nature. 
So both should losers be. 

** Yet let him keep the rest, 
But keep them with repining restlesnesse : 
Let him be rich and wearie, that at least, 
If goodnesse lead him not, yet wearinesse 
May tosse him to my breast.” 

Herbert's ingenuity, as well as his melancholy, comes out 
here very pointedly. It does so still more in “ Evensong.” In 
these verses he writes with the stately, yet poignant, sadness of 
an elder classic: 

‘* What have I brought thee home 
For this thy love ? Have I discharg’d the debt, 
Which this dayes favour did beget ? 
I ranne; but all I brought was fome. 
‘* Thy diet, care, and cost 
Do end in bubbles, balls of winde ; 
Of winde to thee whom I have crost, 
But balls of wilde-fire to my troubled minde. 
“*Vet still thou goest on, 
And now with darknesse closest wearie eyes 
Saying to man, It doth suffice : 
Iienceforth repose ; your work is done.” 

it shows the imperfection of his muse that he was as often 
unable to keep up the vein of fine natural dignity, but descends 
with a jerk to the region of quaint ingenious conceits. The 
poem goes on: 3s 

‘* Thus in thy Ebony box 
Thou dost inclose us, till the day 
Put our amendment in our way, 
And give new wheels to our disorder’d clocks ” 
In one of his best-known essays Carlyle pointed out that a 
writer who was guilty of lapses ought to be condemned for not 
bestowing more care on his work, following the old definition of 
genius as the art of taking infinite pains. Herbert did not take 
trouble in that way. In the most celebrated of his poems he 
wrote perfectly as long as his inspiration lasted, which was to 
the extent of the eight lines: 
** Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 
The bridall of the earth and skie: 
The dew shall weep thy fall to-night ; 
For thou must die. 
‘*Sweet rose, whose hue angrie and beaver 
Bids the rash gazer wipe his eye: 
Thy root is ever in its grave, 
And thou must die.” 
{n the third verse there is a distinct substitution ot ingenuity 
for inspiration : 
‘* Sweet spring, full of sweet dayes and roses, 
A box where sweets compacted lie ; 
My musick shows ye have your closes, 
And all must die,” 
and in the fourth verse this degenerates into slovenliness : 


** Only a sweet and vertuous soul, 
Like season’d timber, never gives ; 
But though the whole world turn to coal, 
Then chiefly lives.” 

*« Coal,” as Professor Courthope has suggested, is merely put 
in to rhyme with ‘ soul,” the word demanded by the sense being 
ashes. These characteristics are to be traced in the best of 
Herbert’s work. His ideas of the art of poetry were evidently 
mingled and confused with his sense of piety and devotion, so 
that he was quite content to follow a flight of fancy with some 
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mere conventional religious phrase. Of the less imperfect of 
his poems we have always liked that vivacious one which he 
calls ** The Quip”: 
‘* The merrie world did on a day 
With his train-bands and mates agree 
To meet together, where I lay, 
And all in sport to geere at me. 


‘First, Beautie crept into a rose, 

Which, when I pluckt not, Sir, said she, 
Tell me, I pray, Whose hands are those ¢ 
3ut thou shalt answer, Lord, for me. 

‘ Then Money came, and chinking still, 
What tune is this, poore man ? said he: 
I heard in Musick you had skili. 

But thou shalt answer, Lord, for me. 

‘ Then came brave Glorie puffing by 
In silks that whistled, who but he ? 

He scarce allow’d. me half an eie. 
But thou shalt answer, Lord, for me. 


* Then came quick Wit and Conversation, 
And he would needs a comfort be, 
And, to be short, make an oration. 
But thou shalt answer, Lord, for me. 
** Yet when the houre of thy designe 
To answer these fine things shall come; 
Speak not at large, say, I am thine : 
And then they have their answer home.” 
Here we have not only the Divine speaking, but the voice of one 
who had mixed with the fashion and wit of his time, who had 
been a courtier and a companion of celebrities, who had listened 
to the conversation of poets and philosophers and soldiers, for 
Herbert has himself told us that the world in early life had 
attractions for him. At least, that is how we read those two 
verses in the poem called “ Affliction”: 


‘* When first thou didst entice to thee my heart, 
I thought the service brave : 
So many joyes I writ down for my part, 
Besides what I might have 
Out of my stock of naturall delights, 
Augmented with thy gracious benefits. 


‘*T looked on thy furniture so fine, 
And made it fine to me: 
Thy glorious houshold-stuffe did me entwine, 
And ’tice me unto thee. 
Such starres I counted mine: both heav’n and earth 
Payd me my wages in a world of mirth.” 


Perhaps that was the secret of the hold he had upon the minds 
of men. The conventual monk of old time who passed his days 
singing before the altar or working in the Scriptarium got out of 
touch with his fellow-mortals, and was apt to preach as one that 
stood outside the common workaday temptations and sufferings 
of life. The most effective preachers that the world has known 
were deep in the affairs of the world. Ignatius Loyola, the 
founder of the Jesuits, began life as a soldier, and it was while 
recovering from a wound that he conceived the idea of a mission 
whose effects have been so stupendous. Savonarola was patriot, 
statesman, and man of affairs, as well as preacher, and he who 
wrote ‘‘ The [mitation of Christ” knew the vicissitudes of life at 
first hand. Undoubtedly, this was so with Herbert, too. His 
sweetness is not that of the mere bookman or recluse, but of one 
who gazed out on the world with eyes that were able to see 
without losing their love and charity. 


OPER FIELD & FURROW. 


HE chief item of news is that Mr. Edgar Lubbock will take the 
Blankney. Mr. Lubbock has for some time wished to have a 
pack of hounds, and we remember that he was one of those who 
came forward when the Belvoir wanted a Master. He is indeed 
heart and soul a Belvoir man in this most characteris:ic country, 
This is not the fashionable strip which is best known to Melton, 

but the hunting country round Grantham, which, all things being considered, 
is one of the best in England. In fair scenting weather you may see fox- 
hunting at its very best there. The plough, of which there is‘a fair proportion— 
not enough, however, to choke a man off who does not require his bread 
buttered on both sides—the stoutness of the foxes, and the fair huniing fences 
make this side of the Belvoir a favourite place with sportsmen. Mr. and Mrs. 
Edgar Lubbock, and the latter has hunted all her life with the Cottesmore and 
Belvoir, are always out taking the rough with the smooth, and studying the 
science of hunting, as well as the art of riding. To them the Blankney will 
be no strange country ; its southern part is very like the northern section of the 
Belvoir, and is a vale chiefly grass and rather stiffly fenced, but carrying at 
times a beautiful scent. Mr. and Mrs. Lubbock both know this side 
of the country well. Then it can hardly be that a Master coming from 
a lifelong experience of the Belvoir should not have a high standard for 
hounds. Mr. Cockburn’s good work will be carried on. Writing of ‘he 
Blankney, I am sorry to note Lady Londesborough’s accident. To be laid 
up at the close of the hunting seasoh from a kick is as annoying as it is 
painful, but I fear the kicking horse will be always with us. If one always 
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knew when a horse was likely to kick——-but sometimes the quietest will strike 
out, and I think we must allow that horses frequently have a great deal of 
provocation in gateways. I am glad to hear from East Essex that Major 
Deacon—who, by the way, is Major Egerton Green’s brother-in-law—has 
had a successful season. This is his first season as huntsman, and he has 
been so successful that both he and the country are willing to go on 
together. : 

I have seldom seen a worse day or better sport than Friday with the 
Quorn. Driving snow-showers, sometimes varied with cold rain, swept over 
us from time to time. If such a day had been before Christmas, I think the 
fireside would have carried the day; but it is a good and sound rule never to 
miss a day after January Ist if you lave a horse fit to go. I do not 
think it would have been easy to forgive one’s self had one missed last 
Friday. Moreover, I have noticed that weather looks much more disagree- 
able from the window than it does from the saddle, and by the time you 
have galloped over three or four fields, and can see the pack settled to 
run, you would not exchange the grey Midland sky and glowirg green of its 
fields for the brighest sun- 
shine of the Mediterranean. 
It may be freely acknow- 
ledged that with hounds in 
the Quorn country is not the 
best opportunity for discuss- 
ing the question of War 
Office reform. Be that as it 
may, I am not sure how the 
fox was found; but I think 
he was an outlier. The pack 
were at work at once. A 
back seat, but a sharp gallop 
to Barkby was the result. 
There was very little hesitation 
here, but a turn gave us a 
chance. There was an ugly 
fence to be jumped before 
we could rejoin the pack, 
and for a moment there was hesitation, ‘* Let me come; I’ve a young 
horse, and I want to see if he'll jump without a lead.” And a four 
year old from Meath sailed over as if he had eaten Leicester- 
shire corn for years. This broke the spell, and esch man chose 
his place and charged it, and two discovered their fears were 
not without foundation. It all took a very short time, how- \ 
ever, and hounds were coming towards us. Then came a line 
which I have seldom or never seen crossed before. 
Queniborough and Scraptoft were the two points, and hounds 
took the Keyham country on their way. It is said a change 
took place here, and it may have been so; but there was nothing 
to indicate it, and when we got through the white gate above 
Thurnby hounds seemed to have run right through. 
showed that the fox had gone to Thurnby Gorse. The fox then tee 
turned back for Scraptoft, and ran round by nearly the same e 
route as before to Thurnby, and I think this showed he was a 
local fox, and accustomed to ring the changes between the two 
coverts. 
probably crept in somewhere. The run was something over an 
hour and a-half. Hounds ran fast for some part of the way, 
and hunted well for the whole. The Quorn had been scarcely less 
fortunate the day before, when they had a bye-day at Frisby-on- 
the-Wreake. They killed a fox near Sanham. The fox was found 
in Cream Gorse, a most productive little covert. He tried all the 
devices common to grass-country foxes, and twice ran to Ashby 
Pastures; then despairing of shaking off the pack, or it may be finding a bolder 
substitute, the hunt stretched away to Asfordby and Sanham, where the fox was 
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killed. 


time, so tired was he when killed at last. 


I incline to think that he must have been before the hounds for some 
Then a fox was disturbed from a 
As the Quorn 
ended their day with a fox in a tree, so Mr. Fernie’s began theirs. — A friend 
**You will be interested to hear of Fernie’s gallop on Thursday. 
There 
Wood. He was put out, and 


tree near Kirby Bellars, and after a short chase was killed. 


writes : 
I can call it nothing less than brilliant. 
was a fox in a tree near Stonton 
started with hounds close on to him. 

exciting, the second deserves to take a very high place among the runs 


The pace was very fast. 
But though the first gallop was 


of the season. 

You always say that if one only waits you are sure to see the run of 
the season with this pack. Well, this was it. I have only just time 
to say that an outlying fox at Shangton Holt went straight as a fox ever 
goes and as fast up to IIIston Village, then away to the right by Galby, to 
ground near Norton Gorse. You know the country, and that there is none 
better in Leicestershire. Part of it Nimrod chose for his ideal run. The 
pace—well, that was so good that it seemed as if no horse could live with the 
hounds if it went on. There 
was a slight curve which 
only served to prolong the 
pleasure. There was other 
sport, but I will not dwell on 
it.” This must have been a 
very fine gallop. But Thursday 
and Friday were days of 
sport everywhere, and [ have 
heard that both the Ledbury 
and the North Cheshire had 
very delightful gallops. 

Now I may be allowed 
to remind my readers that 
tLe Polo and Riding Pony 
Society’s Show is held this 
LONLON. week, and that there are 106 

shown in 

I particularly 
draw the attention of hunter breeders to the polo-bred stallion class. If these 
are right, are they not what hunter-breeders require, the difference of size 
being considered, and if the Polo and Riding Pony Society can 


ponies to be 
saddle alone 


} produce them, why not the Hunters’ Improvement ? ei 


THE DEYELOPMENT 


oN OF THE SPUR.—_II1 


HE transition period between the pryck and 
the rowel spurs lasted for nearly 100 years, 
that is to say, roughly speaking, from 


\ A.D. 1240 to 1340. During this time the 
rede pryck spurs did not undergo much altera- 
\ ‘ 


\uiSe) tion. The depressed sides, passing under the ankle- 
\ bone, remained in universal use, the sides terminat- 
SH ing usually in two perforations, to which the instep 
and the sole straps were attached. Occasionally 
the ends of the sides were beaten out into a plate, 
to which the straps were riveted, and numerous 
examples exist in our museums showing fragments 
of leather thus attached. The spurs of this 
period show some elongation of the neck, which now was 
from iin. to 3in. in length, but always terminating in a 
cone-shaped head, or a 
ball from which a short spike 


\ 
‘ 


projected, or some _— such 
arrangement for preventing 


undue penetration. It was, of 
course, with a view of pre- 
venting this dangerous wound- 
ing of horses that the rowel 
spur came into use. The 
earliest illustration of a rowel 
spur exists in the second seal 
of Henry III., a.p. 1240; and 
on a brass in St. Bride’s 
Church in Glamorganshire, 
the effigy of Sir John Boteler, 
A.D. 1285, is depicted wearing 
rowel spurs with very short 
necks, as is shown in one of 
our illustrations; indeed, on 
the brass the neck is left out 
altogether, but there must 
have been the length of the 
rowel-box. Probably after this 
date the rowel spur came 
gradually into more universal 
use, but the pryck spur still 
went on, for we find, on the 
alabaster figure of John of 
Eltham, son of Edward II., 
OF EDWARD JI. on his tomb in West- 


SON ; 
minster Abbey, dated 1334, a 











pryck spur with a fanciful termination of the sides in 
a bird’s beak holding a ring to which the sole and 
instep straps were attached. Also on the brass in 
Elsyng Church, Norfolk, to Sir Hugh Hastings, in 
1347, Sir Hugh is represented wearing rowel spurs, 
and the other figures pryck spurs. This probably 
was about the last appearance of the pryck spur, and 
after this time rowels came into universal use. The 
principal characteristics of the rowel spur for the first 
100 years or so of its existence were—strongly depressed 
sides passing under the ankle-bone, terminating in two 
perforations, a more or less developed crest on the 
top of the heel-plate, a short, straight neck, seldom more 





EARLY ROWEL 


(A.D. 1300-50. 


SPUR, 


Natural size.) 


than 2in. in length, terminating in a star rowel of six or eight 
points, each point being from 4in. to iin. in length. The 
rowels of this period are described as ‘‘star’’ when the points 
were divided right up to the centre, ‘‘rose’’ when the points 
were divided for only a part of the diameter of the rowel, 
and ‘foliated’? when the points were of some other fanciful 
pattern. This kind of spur went on without any great 
alteration tili the end of the fourteenth century. The 
illustration showing a spur very similar to those 
worn by Edward the Black Prince, and which are 
hanging now over his tomb in Canterbury Cathedral, 
shows all these characteristics in a somewhat ex- 
aggerated form. The spur principally in fashion 
during the first half of the fifteenth century is 
shown in one of our illustrations, and is character- 
istic of the Lancastrian period. It does not differ 
much from the spurs of the previous ceritury—a 
straight short neck, a large star rowel, a highly 
developed crest, the sides not so sharply depressed 
as formerly, and terminating in either one or two 
perferations for the attachment of the straps. These 
were the spurs that were probably seen mbre often 
than others at the battle of Agincourt; though it 
must be remembered that there was no ‘ regulation 
pattern” in those days, and each knight wore 
what seemed to him best. Still, fashion was as 
powerful then as now, and men copied each other’s 
arms and armour, and doubtless their spurs also. 
Then, about the middle of the fifteenth century, 
a very considerable change came about. The sides 
and the crest continued much the same, but the neck 
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LARLY 


ROWEL 
(A.D. 1300-50. 


SPUR, 


Natura! size.) 


became enormously elongated. This was brought 
about by the use of horse armour. The flanchards, a 
sort of iron vallance round the horse’s sides, and the 


shape of the high perched saddle, necessitated that 
the rider’s foot should be at a considerable distance 


from his horse’s side; consequently this long neck 
was required to enable the rowel to reach the animal. 
There are numerous specimens of these spurs in 
existence; the British Museum, the Tower, and the 
City of London Museum all have specimens. The 
long straight neck is in several instances over 1oin. 
in length, making the whole spur from the points 
of the rowel to the terminations of the sides 13in. 
or 14in. There is always a considerable crest to 
these spurs, and the sharply depressed sides were 
made to fit closely to the wearer’s foot, for in all 
the genuine specimens that I have seen the width 
between the sides is under 3in., and the great length 
of the neck gives to these spurs the appearance of the sides 
being exceedingly small. The spur then was strapped round 
the wearer’s foot, and the long neck protruded through a 
slit in the back of the jambe, or leg-piece of the armour, of 
which endless examples exist in all our museums. This enabled 
the wearer, when he had removed his heavy armour—and this was 
the period when armour was at its heaviest—to retain and show 
off his spurs, which were often beautifully ornamented with gold 





PRINCE'S SPURS IN 


(Natural size.) 


CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL 


or silver inlay. In the Wallace 
Collection of armour, at Hertford 
House, there is a very beautiful 
equestrian suit of about this 
period, having the slit at the 
back of the jambe for the spur 
to come through, and having, 
as is stated in the catalogue, 
spurs attached. <A spur that 
would pass very well for a spur 
of the period, having a rather 
long straight neck about 5in. 
in length, protrudes through 
the slit, but instead of having 
sides to be fastened round a 
foot inside the armour the 
spur is riveted to the jambe 
on the inside, thus doing away 
with any reason for the slit. 
Now it is evident that the 
German philosopher in whose 
care, once upon a time, this suit 
was, when it formed part of a 
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German collection, wishing to attach spurs to the suit, was 
confronted with two difficulties. First he had not got a pair of 
spurs with sides suitable for attachment to a man’s foot; and 
secondly, he had not got a man’s foot inside the armour to which 
to-attach the spurs. So he proceeded to deal with it as his 
illustrious confreve did with the camel, and ‘evolved’ a spur, 
which he attached to the jambe in the manner I have described. 
Was there ever a more palpable museum-made fake? And yet 
the trained intelligence that can detect with unerring accuracy that 
a Coude or a Pauldron is of a different date to the rest of the 
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and are all rusted and corroded, and would not look well on a 
bright and beautifully-polished suit. 

The City of London Museum, which has a very fine 
collection of ancient spurs, over 200 in number, and of all ages, 
from the eleventh century onwards, has two very fine specimens 
of these long-necked spurs, dug up in the city, one of which is 
shown in our illustrations. It is an iron spur with a neck 8in. 


long, and hexagonal in section, terminating in a star rowel of six 
points. The crest is greatly exaggerated, and shows incised 


lines, probably once containing inlay. There is a large rect- 





IN THE DAYS OF HORSE ARMOUR. 
Half size.) 
suit, passes this over with merely the remark ‘with spurs angular buckle, rather more than 14in wide, and three strap-plates 


attached.” 

There is another suit in this collection with a spur protruding 
through the slit at the back of the jambe, and riveted to the 
jambe on the inside; and on another suit, where no slit exists, 
an exactly similar spur is riveted to the outside of the jambe. 
In all these three cases the spurs, which are all just alike, do 
not resemble such spurs of that period as have hitherto been 
found. Indeed, it is generally safe to say that where spurs are 
attached to a suit of armour they are forgeries, for the genuine 
spurs in existence at the present time have generally been dug up, 


are attached, with portions of leather straps remaining. There is 
another similar spur in the same museum, found in White 
Friars, with a neck 1o}in. long, and with the other details 
very similar. The whole length of this spur is 133in., and 
there are signs of its having been once inlaid. In another 
article I hope to be able to give some illustrations of the 
enormous and highly elaborated and ornamented spurs that 
were in vogue at the commencement of the sixteenth century, 
a period when the size and elaboration of the spur reached 
its height. C. pe Lacy Lacy. 


CHESTS OF DRAWERS & CABINETS. 


It 
the 
chest 
and the cup- 
board before 


them for texts, 
the philoso- 
phers of the 
eighteenth cen- 
tury would 
have spun us 
a fine tale of 
primitive man’s 
innocency and 
fall. For in the 
eighteenth cen- 
tury they still 
believed that 
man in_ the 
infancy of the 
race was 
healthy and 
wise, although 
by no means 
wealthy, and 
folklore had 
never abashed 
the philosopher 
by pointing a 
blunt thumb at 
our brother 
the savage, still pigging in the primitive sty. 
philosopher would show, as man was content to follow 
the herd from pasture to pasture, to drink milk from his 
wooden bowl and eat his mutton and his cheese from fresh- 
pulled leaves, to go in skin apron and sleep under the green 
bough, so long he needed no chest. But property comes; and 
property, we should be reminded, is theft. Possessing property, 
and being a thief, man bars himself of nights behind his house 
door, and the chest and the cupboard come, houses within house, 
to hold his dearest plunder. Now a chest of oaken planks, with 
three or four locks and strong iron hinges and staples, is a sweet 
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CHEST OF DRAWERS. 


place of safety 


for the silver 
and gold and 
rich raiment 


which must be 
left behind 
when the mas- 
ter of the house 
is on his travels. 
The long cloth 
of gold, the 
embroidered 
piece, are tolded 
away at the 


bottom, and 
upon them lie, 
clad in. silk or 


leather, the dish 
andcupof plate, 
whilst the 
money-bags are 
tucked away in 


a till with a 
flap, and per- 
chance a_ few 


precious jewels 
are hidden in 
the little secret 
well which, at 
the bottom ol 
the chest, is 
covered by so innocent a plank of wood. But the chest is 
not a piece of furniture one may visit hourly. It has the fancy 
to hide the object sought for ever at its bottom; and as portli- 
ness follows prosperity, the owner of many chests has no liking 
for over-much stooping under their lids. Thence comes the 
greater popularity of the cupboard, of the cabinet, and of the chest 
of drawers. 

The tall cupboard is a prideful piece of furniture. Once 
upon a time master, mistress, the men, and the maids wanted 
no better than to sit together in hall, a merry place when the 
fire is lit, where good tales are told, provoked by sight on its 
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ample wall spaces 
of the spoils ot 
chase and adven- 
ture. But the day 
came when master 
and mistress in 
velvet would = sit 
elsewhere than 
with Jack in his 
leather coat and 


moved across 
the bay ot the 
hall window, and 
behind it, to the 
first withdrawing- 
room, the knight 
and lady retired 
themselves. So 
in the hall the 
first bar between 
class and class 
was the cupboard 
—emblem of pro- 
perty. To few 
collectors is it 
given to possess 
the cabinet or 
dresser cupboard 
of the middle ages before which in the illuminated chronicle 
books the squires trip in their tight hosen and short jackets, 
bearing the silver ship with the salt and the silver ewers of 
spiced wines. But -the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
make some amends. In Germary and the low countries, in 
France and Spain, are many cabinets whick have escaped 
fire and fashion since those ages, and even our native 
land has many an old Yorkshire or Somersetshire cupboard 
left for the discovering. The chest of drawers does not 
figure in the middle ages of Western Europe, but the later 





CABINET WITH TURNED LEGS & LIONS MASKS. 





Copyneht A CHEST OF DRAIWERS WITH STRAP-WORK DOOR PANELS, ‘4" 
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Tudor and the 
Jacobean _ period 
brings @t an 
= ese lelighttul forms. 
Here is one such 
thest of drawers, 
an early piece, 
sound and whole, 
although the wood 
sags somewhat to- 
wards the middle. 
The first half ot 
the sixteenth 
century fashions 
the cap of the man 
in the right-hand 
roundel. Mark the 
‘ine scroll-work of 
the drawers, the 
work in which 
excelled Alde- 
erever and his like, 
little masters ef 
Germany. Here is 
no pattern book’s 
platitude repeated 
again and again 
in these drawer 
panels, amongst 
the scrolls and the 
swags. Here be 
cherubs’ heads and satyrs’ heads, horses’ heads and rams’ heads, 
storks and dolphins and swans. One drawer has a shield of 
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CHEST OF DRAWERS CARVED WITH SEA-HORSES. 


arms with helm and crest. Two square cupboards, and fifteen 
drawers of all sizes. Think of such a chest of drawers filled 
with things delicate and precious, and believe the pleasure with 
which one who has a tooth for possession would unlock and 
open and lock again drawer by drawer these fifteen drawers. 
Beside the masterful finish of the renaissance work of this 
piece, we may set the coarse carving of this chest of drawers where, 
in place of the fertility of ornament which colours the German 
piece, one pattern is pulled or flattened to fill the panels of the 
three long drawers, whilst one mask fills four shorter ones. A 
shapeless cupid grasping a stumpy trident loils in a shell drawn 
by sea-horses. Heavy scrolls fill the panel ends, and from these 
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FLEMISH CABINET, LATE XVI. CENTURY. 


the rose-headed drawer knobs spring very pleasantly. The 
tines of the piece are good, and the coarse carving is pleasant 
to the eye. 

Of examples, splendid in balance and detail, of carved 
cabinets of the later sixteenth and earlier seventeenth century 
there is no lack. Here is one, probably Flemish of the later 
sixteenth century, whose bold cornice and strong fluted pilasters 
set off the delicate little panels, in each of which wanders a figure 
between two trees, the trees of old Italian paintings. The lion’s 
face crouched upon its paws is the favourite mask in this work, 
as in this example upon four turned legs, made at a time when 
our England was torn with civil war, and King Charles fast 
hurrying to the scaffold of Whitehall. Remark here the 
exquisite balance 
of the applied 
ornament and the 
depth of the 
framework with 
the strong lights 
and shadows. A 
good group. of 
mother and _ chil- 
dren is in the 
frieze of the cor- 
nice, but the flower 
vases of the door 
panels, though 
well carved, show 
nothing of the 
vigour of the 
panels in our first 
picture. Such 
ornament soon 
becomes degene- 
rate and without 
character. We 
may have plump 
Aphrodite drawn 
in a wheeled sea- 
coach, with a 
cupid on the box- 
seat and another 
for postillion, 
er Susanna, 
chaste and very 
plump, stolidly — Copyrigit 
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DRESSER SIDEBOARD, DATED 1610. 







pushing back the advances of squat elders. More lions’ heads, 
more heads of provincial angels with wings like the tins of 
mud-fish, more caryatides, come to remembrance when we 
recall the later phases of these styles. One sees that such 
ornament must give place at last to the simple uprights 
and flat panels. Here is an example of inlay taking the 
place of carven work at an earlier period. Plain panels 
of simple moulding are relieved with geometrical inlay in 
this long dresser sideboard, which belonged in 1610, by the 
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witness of its frieze, to one Marten Stein. Its) curious 
shallowness and its double row of drawers will be noted. 
The rich and delicate inlay of a later period is well seen 
in the’ escritoire 
with a falling 
flap, which carries 
us to tne 
eighteenth century 
escritoire, whose 
open drawers show 
up tte pilastered 
entrance to the 
temple of hiding- 
places. This is 
indeed the escri- 
toire of the nove- 
list, beloved by 
the playwright. 
Find a hidden 
spring and the 
pilasters will come 
forward in the 
guise of oakbound 
volumes. The 
hood = mouldings 
over the pigeon- 
holes conceal 
shallow trays of 
spade-guineas 
and pieces of 
eight, a _ lady’s 
secret is in the 
mouldings of the 
cornice, and the 
wicked steward 
“Cosatey ure has hidden the 
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will in a slot behind one of the thirty-two drawers whese handles 
are in sight. Search the English chest of Jacobean drawers, 
the Dutch cupboard with the fantastic octagonal panels and 
twisted pilasters, and this other little piece with cupboard 
doors of coarse strap-work, enclosing a nest of panelled drawers, 
and you will come upon no such secrets. 
Let us suffer ourselves to be reminded of the English 
furniture market of to-day, and the demand for the ‘“ quaint” 
for the ‘‘antique.”” To the last we keep this detestable side- 
board dated 1687,” with its detestable Victorian heraldry, its 
lions and its roses, and the depraved ornament which eats into 
Yet the two panels 
the panels with the 
were they not 


its every unoccupied inch of panelling. 
in the shadow are old and good, and 
heads are well carved from good examples ; 
repeated on both sides, they might be 
taken for the early Tudor work they 


fa a. 


imitate so well. 


THE COURTING 
OF BIRDS. 


EW subjects in ornithology are more 
interesting than the actions of birds 
dering courtship, and much remains 
to be learnt about their meaning, 
for the explanation of Darwin, that 
these extraordinary antics of the 

male birds, and the beauties thereby displayed, 
are destined to please the hens, is far from being 
universally accepted. Many writers seem to : 
find a difficulty in imagining that the female sex 
among birds is sufficiently endowed mentally to 
possess the requisite wsthetic sense, and, indeed, 
evidence that female birds do 
nrefer the more beautiful males, or even that 
they are pleased by the display of the latter, 
At the same time, it is 


consistently 


is not very abundant. 
within the power of everyone to observe that 
thev can, and do, exercise choice ; as to what 
determines that choice information can only be 
gained by experiment, and now and then by a 
fortunate observation. 

That male birds which possess some special 
piece of ornament sedulously display the same 


before the female is without doubt; but then Copyright 
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SIDEBOARD IN “ ANTIQUE CARVED OAK.” 
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they also ‘* show off” when angry, and the hens may assume similar positions 
Take, for example, the gorgeous males of the gold and Amherst pheasants 
(Chrysolophus pictus and C. amherstiz). Here the male’s most especial 
decoration is his movable ruff, and this is expanded and brought round to 
the side on which he happens to find the hen. She will probably run round 
to the other side, when her lord promptly twists round his ruff, so that 
she cannot escape from the sight of it. At the time of display these ruffed 
pheasants also slant themselves over like the common pheasant, and this they 
also do when wishing to fight, the hens as well as the cocks, although the 
former have no ruff to display. 

Another specialiy adorned bird is the mandarin drake (1:x galericulata), 
whose extravagant decorations and extraordinary contrasts of colour seem 
He differs from all other ducks, even 
his near ally the Summer or Carolina duck (AZx sponsa), in the chestnut 
hackles on his neck and the similarly coloured fan-feather in the wings. 
Accordingly, when showing off, he curves his neck back like a fantail pigeon, 
and by slightly opening and inclining his wings brings his fans into an 
upright position, at the same time lifting his bushy crest as high as it will 


almost incredible in a natural species. 


go. In this case, again, the plainly coloured female often assumes much 
the same attitude, although she has no hackle or fans to give her an 
excuse. 

The ruff (Pavoncella pugnax) makes the best possible use of his tippet 
and breast plumes by expanding them to the utmost and bending down his 
head till his bill almost touches the ground; this is an exaggeration of his 
fighting position, in which the head is merely lowered ; and his little consort, 
the reeve, who is as pugnacious in her way as he is, shows her belligerent 
feelings in the same way, in spite of her lack of feathery embellish- 
ment, 

No bird is more celebrated for its display than the peacock, but it is not 
generally known that this ostentatious disposition is not confined to the adult 
male in full pride of plumage, but also occurs under other circumstances. 
The young peacock will show off in the orthodox position long before he has 
a vestige of the train, and the display may be given even by the hen. Most 


remarkable of all, I have seen a pea-chick not larger than a fowl throw itself 


So with the 
turkey ; everyone knows the bristling feathers, erected fan-like tail, and 


into full show position when startled by a cat passing near it. 
drooping wings of this most bumptious of birds; but any emotion, angry as 
well as amorous, will throw him into this position, and his ordinarily meek 
Moreover, Audubon 
found that old turkey-hens in the wild state would respond to the gobbler’s 
advances by displaying themselves in imitation of him, Yet the hen turkey 
cannot compare in brilliancy of plumage with the cock, although she bears a 
general resemblance to him. Facts like these may be explained in two ways : 
Kither the characteristic display attitude has been acquired by the male in 


spouse will assume it when she is bent on aggression. 


order to display his beauty, and afterwards utilised for the expression of other 
than amorous emotions (being also transferred to the female by inheritance, 
just-2s the inordinate pugnacity of fighting cocks has been, as breeders of the 
old English Game and Indian Aseel know to their cost), or this so-called 
display is really the means the species possesses of showing its emotions 
generally, and has merely been taken advantage of by sexual selection, if such 
a process exists. 

This latter view is rendered probable by the fact that sometimes two 
nearly-allied species will display in the same way, although not equally 
decorated. Thus, the rearing up and bending down of the head, so 
frequently practised by the mallard and his domestic descendants, seems 
admirably adapted for showing off the plushy green head, white collar, and 
deep bay breast of the drake ; but when we find the same display made by the 
plainty-coloured male of the Indian spotted-billed duck (Anas poecilorhyncha), 
which has no such beauties to show, we seem to be taken back to a period 
in the history of these ducks when both had nothing to show off, but yet had 
this characteristic way of expressing their emotions. 

An analogous case is found in the vibrating of the tail in certain snakes. 
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In the case of the rattlesnakes, this action of course sounds the rattle, but an 
analogous quivering of the tail is found in the allied vipers of the genus 
Trimeresurus, which have nothing in the shape of a rattle. Here a 
previously-existing gesture has come in very conveniently for the utilisation of 
a new organ. 

I must admit that in this case one would expect the Carolina 
drake to show off like his ally the Mandarin; but then these two lovely ducks, 
although undoubtedly allied, are not such near relatives as the mallard and 
spotted-bill, or the gold and Amherst pheasants, so that it is quite possible 
for them to have had different methods of displaying long before the drakes 
acquired their peculiar decorations. The species certainly inhabit widely 
different countries, the one belonging to Eastern Asia and the other to North 
America, and they are notoriously unwilling to interbreed, although ducks, as 
a rule, are peculiarly prone to hybridism, especially in captivity. 

Whatever the cause of the display, it is difficult nowadays to see how itaftfects 
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the female. Generally, she seems to be supremely indifferent to it, and one may 
often see the extravagant demonstrations of Philip Sparrow cut short by a vigor- 
ous dig from the bill of his prosaic and shrewish spouse. In the case of the 
sparrow, however, and of the other birds I have mentioned, whose habits have 
been observed in more or less complete domestication, it is quite possible that 
the male, having no difficulty in finding food, has too much time on his hands, 
and shows off till the display becomes wearisome by repetition ; with birds 
which live more busy lives in the wilds it would, no doubt, come as a pleasing 
surprise. 

As I have intimated, however, careful experiment is needed; 
until females of their respective species are introduced to couples of males, 
one of which has had his characteristic adornments more or less shorn, and 
rejection of the disfigured suitors is noted, we are not justified in saying positively 
that the vazson d@’étre of these decorations is the attraction of a wife, though 
a priori reasoning certainly leads to this conclusion. FRANK FINN, 


4A HOME IN THE HIGH FFELD. 


HE valleys through which Norwegian 
rivers take their impetuous course to 
the sea are usually narrow strips of 
cultivated land, fenced in on either 
side by massive walls of snow-capped 

and pine-clad rock. There is therefore some 
excuse for the desire occasionally to get beyond 
the visible mountain barrier, and breathe the 
fresher air of the unexplored country beyond. 
It is not easy for anyone not prepared for 
roughing it or camping out to explore those 
high regions. For these reasons I and my 
wife were delighted to accept an invitation to 
visit a friend in a house he has constructed and 
furnished on the high fjeld, not far, as the crow 
flies, from our fishing quarters, but a good day’s 
journey by the only road practicable for a 
wheeled conveyance and luggage. A moderately 
expert climber can reach the place in a few 
hours by a precipitous path up the face of the 
mountain, but only ladies exceptionally gifted 
as to head and walking powers could accomplish 
the ascent. My wife and I therefore started 
early along the familiar road which skirts the 
river, our little cart well loaded with ourselves 
and our skydskarl, a side saddle, and the 
minimum of luggage necessary for a three days’ 
visit. At the head of the valley we left the 
main road and turned to the right, soon reach- 
ing the ferry, from which our path ascends to 
the upper regions. Here we were met by the 
farmer with a cart for our luggage and a big 
black pony for my wife to ride. We had our lunch by the 
side of the stream while the baggage was being shifted and 
the pony saddled, and then started up through a delightful 
pine wood, thick with wild flowers and ferns of all kinds. After 
a steep, but pleasant, walk of about two hours, we reached a 
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VIEW LOOKING UP THE RIVER. 


mountain farm, where we stopped to have coffee and to rest our 
plucky little horses after their climb. We resumed our journey 
after about half-an-hour by a road passing over a tableland 
between two peaks; but it soon degenerated into a mere track, 
passing through bogs and fords, and over rocks and boulders, 
making us wonder how furniture, and even 
a piano, had been conveyed over such difficult 
country. For another two hours we passed 
through a moorland, often bleak, but occasion- 
ally varied by stretches of undulating pasture- 
land and green glades, intersected by coppices 
and shrubs, which might well have formed 
part of an English park. Everywhere the 
leaves of lilies-of-the-valley emerged from the 
green grass, which must have been white with 
these beautiful flowers a little earlier in the 
year. At last we emerged from a birch wood 
on to the shore of a fine lake, some four miles 
in circumference, where we were met by our 
host and hostess, and rowed to our destination 
in a two-prowed boat, the ladies being towed 
behind in a Canadian canoe plentifully lined 
with cushions. Through a narrow channel, 
artificially widened and deepened, nicknamed 
the Suez Canal, we passed into a second lake, 
not quite so large as the first, on the north-west 
boundary of which the house and boat-house 
met our view. 

The house, an unpretending but picturesque 
gabled structure of rude pine logs, is situated 
on the very edge of the lake, and harmonises 
wonderfully well with its environment. There 
is ample accommodation for quite a large party 
—we sat down six to dinner—but everything is 
done to economise space. Some of the bedrooms 
are upstairs, but several are on the ground floor 
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behind the drawing-room, dining-room, kitchen, and pantry, and 
by the simple but ingenious contrivance of a raised step outside, 
the windows opening to the back, the servants are able to enter 
to tidy up in the morning without coming through the sitting- 
rooms. All the decorations and fittings are plain and simple, 
but eminently suitable. The logs of which the house is built 
are left roughly squared and unpainted, only draped in the 
drawing-room with tapestry and embroideries from India and 
Egypt. The ornaments are Norwegian carvings and curiosities, 
and from the roof of the dining-room hang two rude fish spears, 
the prongs made of rusty nails, with which primitive contrivances 
a family of migratory Lapps used to poach the trout in the 
shallows of the lake. Along the front and end of the building 
extends a “stoep,”’ or verandah, 
under the eaves of which hang 
numerous fishing-rods ready for use. 
The house seemed to me a triumph 
of amateur architecture, but the 
outside arrangements are quite as 
complete and ingenious. We were 
in touch with civilisation by means 
of telephonic communication with 
the valley, and I was able to talk to 
my boys before dinner, ascertain the 
result of the day’s sport, which had 
been only moderate, and tell them of 
our successful journey and arrival. 
On the right of the house is the 
boat-house; and on the left a little 
stream, which provides the house 
with an abundant supply of excellent 
water, terminates in a small pond or 
stew about roft. by 4ft., in which an 
ample supply of excellent trout is 
always kept alive in readiness for the 
table. After each fishing expedition 
the day’s catch is turned into this reservoir, and the water is 
lowered when fish are required, and raised again at will, by an 
ingenious arrangement of movable dams. The same stream is 
used higher up for washing dairy utensils and other articles, 
but the water supply is led over that portion in a raised trough, 
so that all possibility of pollution is avoided. 

Phe next morning broke clear and sunny, and not a ripple 
clouded the clear surface of the lake. One of the ladies offered 
to take me out fishing for an hour or two, and we were soon in 
the boat trailing a minnow, a small bath for the accommodation 
of the trout, when caught, being placed between the thwarts. 
I quesuoned the necessity for such preparations on so unlikely 
a morning, but 
ny sanguine com- 
panion replied that 
fish were always 
caught in this 
lake. Vain boast! 
our minnows did 
not that morning 
attract anything, 
although the next 
evening an hour’s 
sport yielded seven 
trout, averaging 
about rsib. each. 
The fish in the 
lake nearest to the 


LOOKING DOWN 


house seldom take 
the fly well, pre- 
ferring the tascina- 
tions of a phantom 
or Devon, but by 
yoing a little 
further afield 
plenty of places 
can be found 
where tish rise 
freely to the fly. 
That atter- 
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first we passed through a quantity of dwarf birch trees, some of 
which our host cleared out of the way with the billhook he 
always carries for the purpose on such expeditions. This 
pioneering work is not done merely to improve the road, but 
also to make it easy to identify the locality in thick weather, for 
which reason also we marked our course by raising little cairns 
of stones upon prominent peaks within sight of each other. 
Changes of climate are rapid at these altitudes, and it is no 
joke to be lost in a mist or snowstorm. 

As we approached the summit the vegetation altered in 
character. We had now reached the home of the reindeer, and 
the ground was covered with the various lichens which, although 
of many different species, all go by the generic name of reindeer 
moss, and supply these hardy crea- 
tures with food. We also noted two 
species of ranunculus—a purple and 
a white—of which the reindeer are 
so particularly fond that their abund- 
ance was considered a proof that no 
herds had been recently frequenting 
the neighbourhood. 

A little after seven we reached 
‘Sort Naeb” (Black Beak), a 
remarkable precipice 1,500ft. above 
our starting place. The rock literally 
overhangs the upper valley, so 
directly that a stone dropped over 
its edge falls straight to the bottom 
without touching. Here our host 
imitated Sisyphus, with more success 
than his prototype, rolling up a 
huge stone and toppling it over 
the edge, while we lay prone, 
peering down over the giddy 
height to watch its headlong des- 
cent and thundering fall when it 
shivered into a thousand fragments at the foot of the precipice. 
To our left stretched a vast extent of corrie, nearly all covered 
with snow, and we spied without success for the deer which 
often frequent the ground. Above us was a still higher summit, 
nicknamed the roof of the world, from which the whole mountain 
tableland could be seen. <A sort of instinct implanted in the 
human breast makes one always long to get to the top of every- 
thing; and we decided to proceed, although to do so involved the 
certainty of a late return. We were disappointed of our view 
when we got to the top, as a sudden change in the weather 
brought the clouds upon us, and soon the snow began to fall. 
We stumbled upon several ptarmigan, one of which evidently 
had a young 
brood, as she 
could hardly be 
induced to fly 
away from the two 
black spaniels 
which accom- 
panied us. We 
also picked up a 
feather of that rare 
bird the gerfalcon, 
and after crossing 
several snowfields, 
down which some 
of the party 
elissaded, we got 
home a little after 
nine o’clock. The 
weather below had 
been much worse 
than we had ex- 
perienced. A 
perfect deluge of 
rain had fallen, 
which had 
washed away the 
paths in many 
piaces where 








noon we all started THE HOUSE FROM THE WATER. the incline was 


for a walk over the 
mountain, and about five o'clock encamped on a knoll overlooking 
the lake, where we lit a fire and had tea. It was curious to note 
among the wild flowers and heather evidences of the stern climate 
of winter. The few fir trees we passed were gnarled and twisted 
into grotesque shapes by the weight of snow under which they 
are overwhelmed in December. Some were dead, but many 
brave little fellows still contrived to put forth shoots, although 
their stems were bent back and forced almost to the ground. 
After tea those of the party who did not care for a steep and 
long walk left us to return to the house, and we started for the 
higher ground. 

The climb, although steep, presented no difficulties. At 


steep, as the 
drains were not of sufficient capacity to carry off so great a 
quantity of water. 

The next morning every cloud had disappeared, and each 
rock and shrub was mirrored in the glassy surface of the lake. 
We spent the morning and part of the afternoon in exploring 
the neighbourhood, visiting the mountain farm and dairy, 
greeting the cheerful sceter girls, and being initiated into the 
mystery of the manufacture of cheese and ‘“ waffelkak.” The 
logs of which some of the houses are built were nearly 300 
years old; still the timber was perfectly sound, and had only 
needed planing to make it indistinguishable from that of the 


newer houses around. The dry, keen mountain air has 
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extraordinary preserving qualities. The place where the house 
stands and a great part of the valley around it must have once 
been a forest of huge fir trees. In many places the stumps and 
roots are still visible, but none of the trees remains standing. 

It was pleasant enough, after two days of rather hard work, 
to lounge on a chair in the verandah reading the latest English 
papers, about a week old, and watching the black spaniels, 
Nellie and Bobbie, making persevering but unavailing attempts 
to capture the trout in the stew, or drinking in the magnificent 
panorama of sky, mountain, and air. An evening row on the lake 
brought an enjoyable day to a close, and we had a_ second 
illustration of the startling rapidity with which the atmospherical 
conditions change. The day had been perfectly still, and the 
evening so calm that the ring made by a rising trout could be 
detected halfway across the lake, but before we got to bed, and 
we did not keep late hours, a full gale was blowing, which 
gradually increased in violence until, by the following evening, 
when we were on our way home, it was difficult to stand in 
exposed places. We returned by a different route, crossing 
the watershed in a north-westerly direction, and then descending 
a steep pass leading directly to our house. Although the 
distance by this route is only about sixteen miles, no time 
is saved by adopting it, as it is impracticable for even the 
roughest cart, but it enabled us to see a new bit of country, 
and completely to circumnavigate the mountain separating us 
from our home. We. started off about ten o’clock in the 
morning, having sent our luggage back by the way we came, I 
and a young lady who was returning to friends in the valley, on 
foot, my wife on a pony which had been sent up for her use the 
day before. The path was fairly level for the first part of the 
way, but extremely rough, passing through a rugged, bouider- 
strewn moorland between the mountain-tops, but the pony 
proved equal to the occasion, stepping up and down slippery 
rocks, and crossing bogs and burns as only a mountain-bred 
animal can be trusted to do. As we passed between two small 
lakes we were shown two ancient pitfalls, in excellent preserva- 
tion considering their antiquity, dug 
by former inhabitants of the upland 
at a time when it was all forest, to 
catch the elk which then abounded. 
These pits were concealed under 
branches and grass, and any beast 
which fell through was impaled upon 
asharpened stake placed in the centre, 
just as beasts of chase or of prey are 
still caught by savages ir all parts of 
the globe. The situation of these pits 
was well chosen, as they occupied a 
narrow neck of land between the two 
lakes across which a hunted animal 
was bound to pass, as it was the 
only hard ground for a considerable 
distance. 

From this point the scenery 
was comparatively tame until we 
neared the final stage, when the 
course of the stream became rapid, 
and the banks rocky and precipitous, thickly overgrown with 
ferns and wild flowers. Just before the final descent, which, 
although steep, was quite easy travelling, the little river broadens 
into a lake, into which from the snowfields above pours a 
magnificent cascade. The last part of the journey, through 
a grand gorge, down which the stream pours to the main river, 
was very familiar ground, and we reached home about five 
o’clock full of the delights of our visit to the high fjeld. 

A. E. GaTHorNe-Harpy. 


IN THE GARDEN 
1 TARDEN. 
THE GARDEN IN SPRING. 

AKCH and early April are the busy weeks of the year. We sow 
the seed now to give the flowers that are to bring colour and 
sweetness to the garden in summer and autumn, and much 
depends upon how the sowing and planting are done whether 
there is to be success or failure. Annual flowers are a sheet 
anchor to the beginner and possessors of quite new gardens, 

for it is simply necessary to sow the seed now to reap the reward the same 
year. Several years ago, before the garden of the writer was matured, we were 
in a dilemma abou the way to make it showy fer the summer. The time 
was February, the borders were innocent of perennials, and we had no time 
to plant them; but annual flowers were suggested, with the happiest 
results. 3rave masses of colour filled the garden, produced by the simple 
plan of grouping, which is got by careful sowing of the seed, judicious 
thinning out of the seedlings, and sowing in large quantities. Though the 
borders are now full of perennials, they were never so bright and fresh as on 
that occasion; but the plants were well grown, 3y this we mean the soil 
was made up of fairly good loam, and each plant had sufficient space to 
develop its true growth. It is only by severe thinning that the plants will 
succeed, and this is especiaily true of things which have very small seed. In 
such cases it is better to mix it with fine sand and then scatter it thinly to 
prevent a mat of growth, which is so difficult to deal with. 


This is a 
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reminder that the time has come to make good neglected opportunities. 
Some years ago we received welcome advice on this point from one of the 
most accomplished of sardeners, and in a letter to the writer it was mentioned 
that nothing in sowing is more satisfactory than to make use of beautiful 
vegetation in a variety of ingenious ways, in order to make waste places 
profitable, and to clothe what is unsightly with a mantle of beauty. There 
is scarcely a garden in existence where some such opportunities do not occur, 
while many gardens and spaces near houses simply abound in waste or ugly 
corners that cry aloud for the exercise of just that little amount of thought 
and trouble that may convert them into places of beauty and delight. Now 
that orders for flowers are being sent out, it may be well to note a few plants 
that may be grown quickly, and thus serve during the coming summer to do 
the temporary work that may later be done more thoroughly with permanent 
plants. 
TEMPORARY EFFECTS FOR THE SUMMER, 

A great deal can be done with ornamental Gourds alone. All they 
want is a space of rather rich earth to root in, when they can be trained 
on a hedge bank, on low walls, on the roofs of low buildings or faggot-stacks. 
There seem to be Gourds of all shapes and for all purposes, from the great 
orange Poliron for heavy work, to the little toy kinds, the size of an Orange, 
for training on light supports; Gourds round and long ; bottle Gourds and 
serpentine Gourds ; and the useful, as well as beautiful, Vegetable Marrow. 
If one had to live for a year in a house where there was no garden, but only 
the shapeless heaps of an old gravel-pit or mounds of builders’ rubbish, how 
beautiful it could be made by late summer—with here and there a great 
hole prepared, and with clever arrangements of sticks and stakes — with 
Gourds great and small, and Japanese Hop, and Major Convolvulus, and 
Runner Beans festooned from pole to pole, and Cobwea scandens, a plant 
that in one season will make prodigious growth, and, best of all, with 
Nasturtiums of the old trailing kind, including the Canary Creeper. Then 
for pocr banks in hottest sunshine there are the annual Iberises, Silene and 
Saponaria, the blue Stonecrop, and the gorgeous Portulacca. An unsightly 
heap of rubbish is a paradise for Gourds both to grow in and to ramble 
over. Globe Artichokes or Cardoons, sown in such a place, are grand plants 
of noblest foliage by the en of the summer. Kitchen gardens, so often dull 
and dismal, can be brightened by plants grown in any old box or packing- 
case, perhaps, sawn in half and filled with Stocks or Asters, or any other 
half-hardy annuals, or sown with Mignonette, or planted with a few 
Geraniums. It will be wise to walk round the home domain now, before the 
rush of the many interests that the later 
season brings, and search out the ugly 
places and invent ways of redeeming them. 
Much ugliness may be alleviated by the use of 
the far-clambering and free-trailing annuals. 


RANDOM NOTEs. 


Rose Planting in March.—It is not 
generally known that Roses may be planted 
now with safety, and this should please 
those who have missed the best time for 
the work, namely, November and early 
December, when there is a better selection 
to be had in the nursery. Purchasers at 
this time have frequently to be content with 
small plants, the leavings, so to speak, from 
the autumn, and with such material it is 
needful to take greater care in planting than 
inthe autumn. In very cold and heavy soils 
the tender Tea varieties run a risk of perish- 
ing in winter, and in these cases March is 
a better month to choose. After planting 
top-dress the soil with 2in. of well-rotted 
manure. As these notes are written a short time in advance of publication, it is 
not possible to give advice suitable to the moment, but from the appearance of 
the rose garden in the last week in February trouble is in store for the 
Rosarian. Marie van Houtte is as green as in midsummer, buds are bursting 


forth, and even the leaves have expanded, only, we fear, to meet with rough 
weather later on. Leave the plants untouched for the present. Probably a 
hard cutting back must be done in early April, but do nothing now. Keep 
protecting material at hand in the event of severe weather. 

The Myrobelle (Cherry Plum),.—In the recently published book, ‘* The 
Fruit Garden,” by Mr. George Bunyard and Mr. Owen Thomas, there is a 
nute about the Myrobelle, which we have grown for many years, and it is 
interesting to know that there are so many varieties of it. The authors 
write: ‘‘In the desire for novelty, which now obtains in ail gardens, this 
neglected fruit is often asked for. It is popularly called the Cherry Plum, 
from its similarity in form to the Cherry. 
tree, and bears nearly every year, but it is necessary that the wild stock 
(Myrobalan) be grafte with scions of a good variety, otherwise failure may 
ensue. It flourishes by the sea in the Southern Counties, but as it blossoms with 


It forms a close twiggy standard 


the Sloe or Blackthorn, is not suitable for situations exposed to early frosts. 
It may, however, be grown in colder districts on walls as a trained tree, and 
is acceptable because the fruits ripen in August; although they do not 
attain to dessert excellence, they are admirable for tarts and stewing 
California and Japan have given us several varieties, which we enumerate with 
remarks: ‘ Red-fruited, dull red-pointed fruits. Yellow-fruited, similar to the 
above, except in colour, which is a bright canary yellow. Burbank, a 
Californian variety, fruit large and pointed, rich red with russet, and golden 
patches and dots. This new variety is a remarkable bearer; as a pot plant 
for the orchard house it is beautiful in flower, and the fruit hangs in clusters 
of three to five, so that they must be well thinned ; very valuable for tarts. 
The flavour reminds one of the Apricot. Masu, fruit nearly globular, bright 
red with golden dots, flavour sweet and excellent; a Japanese variety. 
Sotan, a very dark red Japanese variety which bears freely. Pissardii: this 
is grown in gardens for its rich claret-coloured foliage and early white flowers. 
We expect, however, as the trees age they will bear fruits ; these are the same 
colour as the foliage.’” 
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HIS old-fashioned Cornish manor house, standing about 

a mile and a-half north-west of Liskeard, with a 

pleasant aspect to the front and the eternal granite 

hills behind, was an ancient seat of the Connocks, 

and is said to have been built in or about the 

year 1598. In the course of the three centuries which have 

since elapsed many changes have passed over the edifice, which 

will be noticed by the least discerning in our pictured representa- 

tions of it. Now, indeed, it has little appearance of antiquity, 

but within and without there are features of interest, and the 

old wears something of the livery of the modern. The mansion 

is built of stone, of granite, we believe, but is faced with plaster, 

and its long range, with the,modest classic porch in the middle 

and the low gable over it, has a character of simplicity and rural 
quaintness that is quite its:own. 

The great distinction. is in the huge and singular yews, 
which are surely among the most curious in England, and the 
topiary sculptor has gone to work in a spirit of much originality. 
Although the district is hilly, the hcuse stands upon a level space, 
with some four acres of ground about it, all pleasant and 
attractive, and a simple iron railing, with curious iron gate-posts, 
surmounted by vases, encloses a forecourt. Here are grass 
plats with four of the great yews, and two Roman soldiers keep 
guard upon pedestals, with most happy and distinctive effect. 
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Although the soil is stony, the trees are of considerable size, and 
the wooded outlook is very attractive. Before we leave the 
house, however, to enter the gardens, let us remember the low- 
ceiled rooms, some of them panelled, and the excellent staircase, 
with its Georgean columns and carved oak balustrades wearing 
a garb—for such things are—of paint, as well as a carved screen 
in the old drawing-room, belonging to the time of Chippendale, 
and looking like the work of that famous craftsman, and chairs 
that may more surely be attributed to him. 

The box hedges are, like the yews, old-and dense and fine, 
and of great thickness—veritable bastions of verdure they are— 
and a particularly noble one shelters the kitchen garden. 
The flower garden has nothing so remarkable as its mighty 
old yews, which are as big as hayricks, and resemble them 
somewhat in shape, 


** If shape it can be called, that shape has none.” 


These are huge billowy creations, extraordinary imaginings 
embodied in immemoria! yew, defying description, but seen well 
in the pictures. In addition to the four in the forecourt, there 
are others on the rising ground to the left, where:are terrace 
walks on the upper level, backed by several ragged old fir trees. 
There is no lack of flower growth, and the terrace walk is 
margined at intervals by vases full of the gayest denizens of 
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and it remained 
with his descend- 
ants, who married 
into the families of 
Burgoyne, Cour- 
teney, and Heale, 
and grew to con- 
sequence in the 
shire. John 
Cannock was 
Receiver of the 
Duchy of Cornwall 
in 1532, which may 
well have been an 
office of profit, and 
he represented 
Liskeard in Parlia- 
ment in 1554, 
and again in 1570. 
His family pos- 
sessed _ consider- 
able property, and 
exercised much 
local influence. 
Another John 
Cannock also re- 
presented Liskeard 
in three Parlia- 


gardens. The 
Roman _ soldiers, 
with helm, breast- 
plate, buskins, and 
spear, have a 
beautiful outlook 
over their domain 
of the forecourt, 
and beyond it they 
gaze upon the 
terraced ridges and 
the trees. Outside 
the iron railing 
runs a_ pathway 
leading to stairs 
which ascend the 
height on the left, 
and are all en- 
riched with 
greenery. Thereby 
stands the curious 
old tower, with its 
clock, its weather- 
vane, and its dial, 
which, like the 
garden monitor it 
is, tells those who 
read its message 


ie 





that ‘Every hour ~ ments, those of 
shortens life” — — Copyright UNDER THE I/LEX. “COUNTRY LIFE." 1660, 1679, and 
a saying that is f 1685. A century 
true indeed, but is not always thought of, until some ‘ horologe passed, and Nicholas Cannock, who died in 1757, was the last of 
of the garden world,’ as Lamb calls the dial, holds out its his name, and bequeathed the estate to his widow, who built alms- 
warning. houses on St. Cleer Common. She survived her husband more 

The house and its garden will not further detain us. Their than forty years, and died in 1804, leaving Treworgey House to her 
features are disclosed admirably in the pictures. Let us now sister, Mrs. Inch, and afterwards to the latter’s daughter, Miss 
look a little into the descent of the place—how it came to the Anne Inch, who died unmarried, and was succeeded in the owner- 
hands that possess it. In this little western world, this parish of ship by her nephew, Mr. William Marshall, a gentleman descended 
St. Cleer, arrived one Cannock, or Connock, it is said from from an ancient family of Devonshire, who was High Sheriff of 
Wiltshire, in the time of Henry VIII., being, it is stated, Cornwallin 1843. This gentleman married Everilda, daughter of 
a successful tanner who established himself pleasurably in the Rev. Robert Palk Carrington, and was the father of the 
Cornwall. He it was who is believed to have built the house, present owner of Treworgey. 
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Something may now be said about the interests of this 
remarkable district. The parish takes its name from St. Cleer, or 
St. Clare, and a large part of it consists of wild and extensive 
moors and commons, while great hills behind rise to the height 
of Brown Willy. Places, indeed, are so elevated hereabout 
that a view is commanded of Devonshire from Hartland to 
Plymouth, and both Dartmoor and Exmoor are in sight. About 
a mile north of the church of St. Cleer granite hills make their 
appearance, and run across the parish in a curved line, and, 
south of the granite, masses of compact and quartzose felspar 
protrude, while near the church hornblende slate prevails. A 
little further south, on the ridge of a barren down, masses 
of hornblende project, and there are loose blocks upon the hill 
and in the adjoining valley. Varieties of the same rock are 
found further south again in the parish. It is characteristic of 
Cornwall that, with its rocky soil and barren uplands, it unites 
romantic valleys and rich woods, and many such pleasant places 
as we see at Treworgey. 

This is the district of the Caradon copper-mines, of the fine 
cromlech known as Trevethy Quoit, of the celebrated Cheese- 
wring, and of the ancient upright stones known as the Hurlers, 
which once comprised three contiguous circles of stones from 
3ft. to 5ft. high. There is also an ancient well, dedicated to 
St. Cleer, with a baptistery or chapel, by which it was once 
enclosed, and there is an ancient cross completing the group. 
The chapel was destroyed during the fanatical stirrings of the 
Civil War, but was restored in 1864, as a memorial of the 
Rev. John Jope, who for sixty-seven years had been vicar of 
St. Cleer. There were virtues in the water, and it is said to have 
been used as a ‘‘*bowsening” resort for 
curing mental ills and ministering to 
minds diseased. 

Treworgey House stands, therefore, 
in a country characteristic of Cornwall, 
and with special interests of its own. 
It is a land of wide prospects and of 
ereat winds, and yet, in the hollows, 
Nature flourishes in all her green 
luxuriance. 


PARKS AND | 
. NURSERIES. 


ONDON parks are so precious to 
the public that any needless 
interference with their breadth, 
airiness, and beauty of surface 
is a serious loss; but let any- 

one go to the centre of Hyde Park now, 
anu he will see how the heart of the 
park is disfigured and cut up to make a 
large nursery garden not really needed 
ior the beauty or planting of the park. 
If one Chief Commissioner has the right 
to commit such an outrage without 
public consent or notice, any other may 


have the same power for evil. For no — Copyngnt BOX 


weightier reason than to improve the 

view from the late Mr. Albert Grant’s house at Kensington, 
the old gardener’s house at the corner of Kensington Gardens 
was removed and a suburban villa put in the middle of the 
park instead of it. The old house could not have been in a 
better place, as it did not interfere with the beauty or breadth of 
the park, but you cannot plant a London villa in a park without 
also adding to it the walks and roads necessary for its service. 
The objections to what is now being done are: (1) the loss of 
area in the centre of the park, (2) stiff banks, (3) false lines 
out of harmony with the naturally beautiful surface of the park, 
and (4) the dreadful and inevitable addition to the mass of 
spiked iron railings. Even those who a limire or who endure 
the sight of iron railings would be almost aiarmed if they knew 
how many miles of them there are in Hyde Park—a waste of 
good metal and labour, as half of them are needless. If the foot- 
ways by the drive at the Serpentine must be fortified by lines of 
ponderous and hideous iron posts and rails, why not the far more 
crowded streets? They destroy the good effect of the Serpentine 
from many points of view. If the park is only to be considered 
as a run for town-imprisoned dogs, the railings must be kept, 
but even from that point of view quite half of the iron might be 
done away with. Park or garden beauty that can only be seen 
through spiked railings is bought at too high a price. 

As to the stiff banks now being formed, the natural surface 
is so good that any attempts to alter it are needless, and sure to 
end in ugliness. The practice in the London parks of raising 
mounds is against all good work in landscape gardening. It is 
assumed by the mound-makers that the ground is not right for 
their purpose, and so dumplings of earth are thrown up here and 
there to change the natural form of the ground. Anyone going 
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through the parks will be able to judge whether anything is 
gained by this distortion of the surface. Piling mounds of earth 
round trees is a sure way of hiding the beautiful form of the 
stem as it arises from the earth, often with a wide-spreading 
base, and where this needless work has been done the base of the 
tree is often hidden, and the stem comes out of the ground 
like a broom-handle. Anyone now walking along the Bayswater 
side of the park may see the stiff bank round the nursery the 
whole way along. There a long gentle vale (rightly kept 
unplanted) which starts from the Marble Arch and goes down 
westward, and used to recede in the distance, as it should always, 
but is now barred by this rigid bank. In valleys like that of the 
Thames there is no planting either of tree, flower, or shrub that 
is one whit advanced by the creation of artificial mounds. The 
true way is to see and feel the beauty of the natural form of the 
ground, to keep it jealously, and to plant it rightly. 

And what is the excuse for the present injury to the park ? 
To grow a number of “ bedding” and annual plants in order to 
make a summer show by Park Lane, weather permitting. It is 
not right to criticise if we cannot offer any better suggestion. 
The better way is to plant the park as a whole and on an 
enduring system. The energy which is bestowed on ephenieral 
plants which perish every year, might, in that way, make Hyde 
Park as instructive, in its way, as Kew. The soil and surface 
are better than at Kew, and even under our smoke-cloud a great 
number of the hardy trees and shrubs of Europe and northern 
countries could be grown there. As it is, much of the jabour is 
lost with the first frosts, and the weary wasteful round has to be 
gone all over again, to produce bad carpeting in summer and 
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bare graves in winter. Let any of your readers go and see the 
beds in Park Lane now, and say if that be the right aspect for a 
park or garden at any time of the year. Anything uglier than 
the aspect of these places, even in the middle of the summer of 
the past year, can hardly be imagined in the form of a garden. 
Yet we have to reckon with sucn seasons. It is a costly and 
inartistic system, and wrong in every way for our climate, for colour, 
or for effect. It is often said in large gardens that are devoted 
to this system that we cannot get away from it; but our 
fathers had good gardens before ‘ bedding” was invented, and 
picturesque grouping is far better. In a northern country like 
ours, in which frosts occur even in summer, it is folly to trust to 
tender plants alone. Nor is sticking palms about a right way to 
decorate an English park. Even in the South or France, where 
there is a climate to encourage them, they look out of place. In 
our climate they are about the worst things that could be chosen. 
Last summer the plants used for colour effect in the parks were 
in many places a complete failure, and yet ail the choicest, the 
best nourished, and the sunniest spots are given up to these 
wretched exotics. With so many dull days these bad colours 
were depressing in the extreme. Shocking combinations of 
colour were also seen, such as blue lobelia, scarlet geranium, 
mauve verbena, with purple and variegated fuchsias, all crowded 
together within an area of a few feet, distressing in their warring 
shades. But granting for a moment that the exotic system now 
in use is the only one worthy of these parks, is it right to 
disfigure them with large nurseries in order to carry it out? 
No; it should be done as in Paris, at Auteuil, where there is 
a large establishment for the general use of the parks, thus 
saving them from any needless disfigurement, and supplying 
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them with all the plants they require. A lesser evil of the 
system is the encouraging of the false idea that the only 
things for the adornment of a park are what are grown in 
hothouses for eight months of the year. The opposite of this is 
the truth. Nothing for the permanent beauty or good of a park 
can be done in a hothouse. It also gives rise to a pot-and- 
kettle race of gardeners, useless in the open air, where they are 
most wanted. Some may say that the people enjoy such floral 
displays of stiff hyacinths in the spring, lasting but a few days 
in our dirty atmosphere, and patterns of flowers in the summer. 
The answer is, give them a chance to see something better. 

In Regent's Park a concession has been lately made to 
natural and artistic ways in the shape of a little reed-fringed 
pool for water-lilies, and nothing in the park is more admired. 
Why not continue it on a larger scale? The upper part of the 
Serpentine could be treated in the same natural way, but on 
a bolder scale, 2.¢., the natural vegetation of the water-side 
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should be seen there—willows, dogwoods, meadow-sweets, reeds, 
and water- lilies, instead of the poor evergreens now dotted 
there. That most deplorable of stone gardens at the head of 
the Serpentine should be laid out as a little flower garden with 
simple square beds; and if the sculptured ‘‘ ornaments” could 
be buried in the bottom of the walks, it would be no loss 
either to the gardening or to the building art. 

The permanent planting of the whole park should be 
considered, and we should see something better than the 
broken-backed elms and the commoner trees. The elm, the 
most dangerous, treacherous, and worst of trees to put in a 
town garden or along roads and paths, is far too much seen 
in the park, and often surrounded by spiked rails. If we planted 
good trees here we should have their beauty in the winter as well 
as in the summer—to artists and others a better thing than even 
a summer effect—instead of wasting all our efforts in making a 
show for a few months in one place only. W. Rosinson. 


THE HOODED CROW. 


IE accompanying pictures of young “ hoodies” are from 
photographs taken by Major H. Moore in Ireland last 
year. The hooded crow, although it breeds in Scotland 
and some parts of Ireland, is seldom found rearing its 
young in England, and these portraits of a youthful 

band of one of our most daring and predatory British birds 
seem to me, therefore, especially interesting. The hooded crow, 
known variously in different parts of the country as the Royston, 
grey, Norway, bunting, grey-backed, dun, and Kentish crow— 
occasionally as the scarecrow—is in England familiar chiefly as 
a winter migrant. It appears in October, usually about the 
middle of the month, and remains with us till the beginning of 
April, when it betakes itself to Scandinavia and other parts of 
Northern Europe for nesting purposes. On Pevensey Marshes, 
where I have watched these birds for a good many seasons, they 
appear with unfailing regularity about the middle of October. 
Last autumn they seemed a few days later than usual; and 
observations on the East Coast showed that a very large corvine 
immigration from North Europe took place from about the 18th 
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HOODIES IN THE NEST. 


to the 2oth of that month. Previous to that time there had 
been, for some reason or another, a scarcity of returning land 
birds from over the North Sea, and few woodcocks had arrived 
in Norfolk and Suffolk. In the North and West of Scotland, 
the Hebrides, Orkneys, Shetlands, and in certain of the wilder 
parts of Ireland, the hooded crow breeds regularly, and is to be 
found during the summer. In Norway, where the hoodie breeds 
freely, | have observed this bird pretty closely. Its habits there 
resemble very much those displayed in our own country. It is 
very partial to the seashore, and is constantly to be seen about 
the fiords and estuaries, building not uncommonly in the adjacent 
rocks. The nest, composed of sticks, the stems of plants, roots, 
heather, seaweed, and so forth, is lined with wool and hair, and 
usually contains from four to six eggs. In the nest shown by 
Major Moore there are, as may be seen, five young birds. 
Beneath this nest, by the way, were picked up close on a score 
of sucked eggs, among them those of the coot, moorhen, pigeon, 
plover, redshank, and willow-wren. 





Even among the true raptorials there is no bolder or more 
callous assassin than the hoodie crow. As an egg-plunderer he 
attains a bad pre-eminence even among such relatives as the 
carrion crow, rook, and magpie; and it must be admitted that 
where game birds are nesting the grey-backed crow is a very 
dangerous neighbour. It his sharp eye locates the nest, neither 
eggs nor fledglings are safe from his strong bill and marauding 
instincts. A dying or weakly sheep, or lamb, is a favourite 
quarry of his, and so soon as the unfortunate animal is foundered 
and unable to rise the hoodies are pretty certain to begin their 
cruel attacks, striking first at the eyes of the miserable victim. 
Young rabbits are a favourite prey, and so bold is the hooded 
crow that he will not hesitate even to enter a deepish burrow, 
where he thinks he can retrieve a wounded or maimed victim 
that may, perhaps, have for the moment escaped his first attack. 
In the year 1900 a keeper, ferreting in Kent, dug out, at the depth 
of 5ft., a hooded crow which had thus entered a rabbits’ burrow. 

In some parts of the North hooded crows are not seldom a 
great nuisance to the wildfowler. Mr. J. G. Millais, in his 
delightful volume ‘* The Wildfowler 
in Scotland,” mentions a_ particularly 
successful day’s mallard and teal shoot- 
ing at Loch Leven. It was a stormy 
day, and many of the duck drifted on 
to the lee shore. Here they were 
attacked by numbers of hoodie crows, 
which picked and devoured the breasts 
of no less than twenty-six birds, a pretty 
heavy toll, even from such a fine bag 
as 108 wild duck and teal. To the sports- 
man, in fact, whether he be a follower 
of wildfowl, or of partridge, grouse, 
or black game, the grey-backed crow is 
as much an object of detestation as he 
is to the sheep farmer and crofter. 

The hooded crow is by no means 
particular as to his dietary. When he 
can get them, no doubt, he shows a 
preference for such delicacies as eggs, 
weakly lambs, the youngof game birds, 
wildfowl, hares, and rabbits. But he 
is an Omnivorous rascal, and will cheer- 
fully devour a dead sheep or other 
carrion. Nothing in the way of flesh or 
fish comes amiss to him. He is a great 
sea scavenger, and finds much to occupy 
his keen appetite on seashores and the 
mud flats of estuaries. Mussels are 
quite a tavourite item of his varied 
menu. ‘learing these from their fellows, from the rocks and 
piles to which they cling, he will often fly up in the air 
with them, and, dropping them from a good height on to 
the rocks below, breaks them, and thus manages to obtain 
the delicacy, which the smooth, hard, tightly-closing shell 
otherwise refuses to yield, even to so strong and deftly wielded 
an instrument as his own bill. It has been observed that in hard 
frost the hooded crow will even avail himself of ice for thus 
cracking mussel shells, and a handy sea wall is often requisitioned. 
In thus extracting his food the hoodie is by no means singular. 
The lammergeier and one or two other large raptorials break the 
bones of dead animals by carrying them into the air. The 
Egyptian vulture has the same habit. The white-necked crow 
is credited by natives of South Africa, I believe rightly enough, 
with the clever feat of dropping stones upon a nest of ostrich 
eggs, breaking an egg, and thus obtaining the food it 
desires. It is certain that more than one African raptorial 
is in the habit of carrying tortoises into the air, dropping them 
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on to rocks, and thereafter obtaining 
their flesh in the same manner. 

With all his faults—and undoubt- 
edly the hooded crow is in many 
respects a great and hardened sinner— 
I think most people who know this 
bird have a sneaking admiration jor 
him. His appearance is extremely 
handsome. He is bigger and more 
imposing than the rook, and the fine 
ashen grey of his back and under parts 
contrasts very notably with the glossy 
blue-black of the head, neck, upper 
breast, wings, and tail; the strong bill, 
2in. in length, and the legs are black. 
Equal in size and strength to the 
carrion crow, he has a far handsomer 
appearance than that bird; in cunning, 
ferocity, and general predaceousness 
the hooded crow is the superior of his 
black cousin. Although very rightly 
abhorred by game preservers and 
farmers, the hooded crow has his uses. 
He is an excellent scavenger, and 
clears away many a piece of offal and 
carrion. Ina state of complete Nature 
he may be said to fulfil a useful mission 
by destroying and devouring weakly creatures that would other- 
wise cumber the earth. Wohere civilisation obtains and zealous 
keepers are employed in maintaining a large stock of game, the 
assaults of so rapacious a bird are a serious matter. As an 
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INEXPERIENCED SENTINEL. 

egg-destroyer the hooded crow is rightly looked upon as one 
of the gamekeeper’s worst enemies, although in the last 
score of years the rook begins to run him very close in this 
respect. H. A. Brypen. 


SALMON MIGRATION. 


By Sir Henry Seton-Karr, C.M.G., M.P. 


HERE salmon go to, and what they do when they 
reach the sea in their descent from rivers, is an 
interesting mystery. It is a mystery that has 
attracted scientists, naturalists, and fishermen of 
all sorts for many years past, and will, no doubt, 

long continue to do so, for this practical reason, if for no other, 
that greater and more accurate knowledge than we now possess 
of the movements and habits of migratory salmonidz will doubt- 
less assist us in providing for their more adequate protection 
and better preservation in the future. Therefore, Mr. Horace 
Hutchinson’s article on this subject in your issue of January 16th 
last, in which he broaches a new theory, well deserves our 
attention. Writing as a practical fisherman and sportsman, 
pure and simple, without any claim to scientific knowledge on 
the subject, 1 comment on the new theory with natural diffidence, 
but, to be frank, with complete and unalloyed scepticism. Mr. 
Hutchinson’s theory, suggested, he tells us, by Sir Spencer 
Walpole, shortly put, is this—that salmon in their migration to 
and in the sea follow the paths of their remote, prehistoric 
ancestors, who, in times when there was more land and less sea, 
merely dropped further down the rivers, which were longer, to 
bigger and deeper fresh waters for better feeding. In those days 
land and sea contours were not as they are now. The North Sea, 
for example, being (let us here freely accept what science tells us) 
largely non-existent, what is now ocean-bed was then a river 
path, clearly limited and defined. The actual river path is now 
shortened, but the salmon by inherited instinct, we are asked to 
believe, still follows that path along the present sea-bed. Mr. 
Hutchinson supports his theory by the following arguments, 
among others: first, that the salmon began by being a purely 
fresh-water fish ; and, second, from the analogy of bird migration. 

To my mind the whole theory is forced and arbitrary, and 
even unnecessary. Nor can I bring myself to accept either of 
the above arguments adduced in its support. In the first place, 
why are we to assume that the salmon began by being a purely 
fresh-water fish? This is obviously a statement incapable of 
any kind of proof. Rivers always ran, we must assume, into 
some kind of sea, though that sea was originally smaller in area, 
let us take it, than at present. The natural assumption is that 
salmon descended periodically to it then, as they do now, the 
obvious reason for such migration being that nothing less than 
the sea, with its teeming supplies of animal food, would suffice 
to support so vigorous, voracious, and prolific a fish as the 
salmon. In prehistoric times, when no nets and other human 
engines of capture and destruction were in use, the numbers of 
salmon, if they existed at all, were probably large. Extend the 
length of a river to anything one may please in reason, but it 
still remains a hard saying that salmon, a fish that produces its 
kind in thousands, did not originally go down to the sea to 
recover its condition and put on weight after the fatigues of 
spawning. If the salmon was then a purely fresh-water fish, 
never descending to the sea, though the sea was there, at what 
period of its existence did it become more migratory and 


endowed with qualities that enabled it to live and thrive both in 
fresh water and salt? It requires less faith to believe that 
the salmon in the beginning started as it intended to go on, a 
fresh-water fish that goes to the sea to feed, or a salt-water fish 
that goes up rivers to spawn, whichever way one likes to put it, 
rather than that it was originally a purely fresh-water fish that 
only took to seafaring habits as an after-thought. The fact that 
salmon fry at a certain stage of their existence, namely, the smolt 
stage, go through a distinct physical change in assuming the 
silver coat, and then become at once endowed with an over- 
powering instinct to descend to the sea, over weirs, down 
mill-races, and past any obstacles, would appear to indicate that 
an intermittent seafaring life is a preordained necessity of their 
existence arranged for them from the very beginning. 

The case of the land-locked salmon is mentioned by Mr. 
Hutchinson. This, | admit, so far as it goes, is distinctly a point 
in favour of the “ purely fresh-water fish” assumption. Yet it 
does not carry us very far, after all, and only proves that a 
salmon will, here and there, under exceptional circumstances, 
live altogether in fresh water if forcibly detained there. A Polar 
bear will also live, for a time, in a small cage at the Zoo, because 
he has no choice; but it is not his natural life. The 
probabilities are that the land-locked salmon, if one could consult 
him, would confess to yearnings that only a visit to the sea could 
fully satisfy. 

I have endeavoured to deal first with the “ fresh-water fish 
argument, because it forms the main basis of Mr. Hutchinson’s 
new and interesting, but to my mind romantic, theory. If this 
basis is unsound, the whole theory is a very shaky edifice. 
Apart from all this, the theory assumes, as a necessity of the 
case, that salmon existed in prehistoric times, when land and sea 
contours were entirely different to what they are now, and all 
animal creation was different. I only put this point tentatively 
and in blissful scientific ignorance. Is it clearly established 
that there were salmon at all when rivers were longer than they 
are now, and when the mammoth and the pterodactyl inhabited 
earth and air, and great monsters innumerable played general 
havoc, we may assume, in sea and river? Or is the 
existence of salmonide at this period of the world’s history 
merely inferred? I leave this point for the scientific expert to 
answer. 

Let us pass now to consider the second argument referred 
to, namely, the analogy of bird migration. Birds, Mr. Hutchinson 
tells us, migrate along lines of flight over pathless tracts of 
ocean, guided by an _ instinct inherited from prehistoric 
ancestors who then had landmarks to guide them. This, we are 
told, is the generally accepted theory of naturalists. The fact of 
bird migration is, of course, undoubted. The exact nature of the 


” 


instinct or knowledge that guides the flight can only be a subject 
of theory, and I must confess, in my scientific ignorance, that I 
not only have never heard of this theory of inherited instinct, 
but also find it very difficult of acceptance and belief. The 
instinct of migration is one of Nature’s mysteries. 


I accept it as 
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such. Year by year, towards the end of September, I have 
stood on the island of Hitteren, away north at the mouth of the 
Throndhjem Fjord, and heard and watched the wild geese far 
overhead, flying steadily southward in their well-known wedge 
formation. The object of their flight was clear. They were off 
to winter in warmer, sunnier climes. When the season came, they 
flew at all times of day and night, and whatever the wind, in 
reasonable strength, might 
be. They did not fly always j 
on the same exact line, but 

always in the same direc- 

tion. They were impelled, 

no doubt, by an_ over- 

powering instinct. After | 
this, in theory, | hesitate. 
Any argument based on 
analysis of that instinct can 
only be accepted with the 
createst caution and on the 
clearest proof. Otherwise, 
one might manufacture 
arguments ._ad Ilbitum to 
prove anything. The 
homing instincts of the 
pigeon, the* cat, the dog, 
and even of the horse, are 
analogousexamples. I have 
known a dog find its way 
home over thirty miles of 
country it had never seen 
before. There could be no 
inherited knowledge of the 
road here. Some horses ! 
have ridden in Western 
America could always find 
their way back to camp in 












































the darkest night. Other 
horses could not. Some 


pigeons have the unerring 
homing instinct, but not 
all. It is a mysterious 
animal attribute not univer- 
sally possessed. It cer- 
tainly cannot be accounted 
for in the cases above-men- 
tioned of dogs, horses, and 
pigeons, on the ‘inherited 
knowledge ” theory, for the 
respective lines of country 
and flight traversed in the 
various cases all differ. If, 
therefore, the homing in- 
stinct cannot thus be 
analysed and explained, the 
theory is, to my _ mind, 
equally inapplicable to the 
analogous migratory instinct 
of birds, and also of sal- 
monide. 
( To be continued. ) 
AT THE 
EDGE OF 
THE SE 
SHA. 
HERE are very few 
old places left in 
the country now 
over which may 
not be sighed the 
words that are cried above 
treasures in the auction- 
room—‘‘going, going— 
gone.” Under the hammer 
of this inexorable and 
strange age they are falling k 
one by one, with their old 
houses and old speech, their 
old thoughts and. paths and 
stories. The railway and the motor may have added, as is 
claimed for them, a thousand new resting-places for the feet of 
this travelling generation, but the places wherein a man can rest 
anything else beside his feet are becoming fewer and fewer every 
year. It is almost as sad—it is certainly as hopeless—to mourn 
a ruined haunt as a dead friend; in both cases the personal loss 
is irreparable, and life the poorer to the end. But when a lovely 
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place is gone, the loss is also the loss of the race, and it is the 
ages that must mourn for it when we are dead and vanished. 

I once knew an old fishing-place that stood on the rough 
edge of the North Sea. Its people were descended in an 
unbroken and uncrossed line from the “ black Danes” who 
came across the water centuries ago, and the very tang of 
distinctive and unspoilt race was in them still. Their 
exquisitely picturesque town 
was, like themselves, full of 
character, of adaptive un- 
conventionality ; built to fit 
needs, not ideas; a place 
of homes, not a collection 
of houses; a town that grew, 
and was not made; a result, 
not an effort. Causes as 
natural as those that formed 
the hills in the circle of 
which it stood had regu- 
lated its concentration and 
its steep climb from the 
cliff- edges. | Encroaching 
seas sapping the first founda- 
tions, the sheerness of the 
valley-sides, the necessity of 
wringing every inch from 
a circumscribed area, the 
coming of children, the love 
of family, the pride of race, 
for Baymen would marry or 
dwell with none but Baymen 
then, the long absences of 
the men on fishing and 
smuggling business, when 
mothers and married 
daughters held to each other 
for companionship and con- 
solation—these things had 
built “the Bay.” The 
strange - tongued, straight- 
featured race that first 
lodged, like gulls on cliffs, 
in these steep places above 
the surging singing seas, 
might have come back out 
of the far-away past and 
known their road home 
still. Generation after 
generation had transmitted 
the same type of counten- 
ance, the same strange half- 
Danish dialect, the same 
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winding passages to the 
bewilderment of narrow 
little cobbled ways that, 
often passing directly under 
the dwellings, honeycombed 
the town, more rose-roofed 
little houses to its climbing, 
perching crowd, more plat- 
forms and steep stairways 
before otherwise inacces- 
sible doors; had raised fresh 
irregularities of superstruc- 
ture, walled more terraces, 
flung new bridges; and each 
generation had built on the 
same plan and within the 
same space because, except 
for the sides of that sheer- 
rising point between the 
green foldings of the higher 
cliffs, there was nowhere to 
build. 
. I once used to go to 
m the Bay summer after sum- 
am > mer, driving there by the 
RS jong moor-road that ran 
y-: from the distant town at 
~~ which the great London line 
put one down as the nearest station. 1 never reached it 
till late at night, and then, going down the stone stairway 
into its dark heart, with the unseen sea beating within it 
like a pulse, and my horse sliding carefully down the road 
beside me, I descended to the, old inn that stood on the 
edge of the water, where the waves surged up the way-foot 
and splashed the inn walls, and sometimes drove the bowsprit 
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of a doomed ship through the win- 
dow—and found myself at home. 

The dawn came more white:y = 
to the casement of the little upper ; 
room in that old inn than to any 
other window in the world. It 

ashed white lights up from the 
foaming edges of the incoming tides 
below the walls, and white lights 
down from the sides of the dawn 
clouds towering high and still in the 
morning air, and white lights level 
from wide horizons, lifting itself out 
of the springs of the sea, and 
travelling landwards over miles of 
smoothly moving waters. It came 
with such fairness and paleness that 
it used to shine through sleep, and 
set me dreaming of the still bright- 
ness that fills a house on a winter’s 
morning when snow has fallen 
through the night; and waken me 
at last to find my little room so 
tremulous with lights that it was 
like the inside of a sunlit lily. 
Dreams were no lovelier than the 
wakenings there. 

In the Bay, if one stirred in 
the night, it was because of sounds 
that are more peaceful than sleep. 
You might rouse to the beat of 
wings, and the wild, soft cry of the 
sea-fowl in flight, coming up from 
the south in the silence, and 
crossing the little town high over- 
head. You might strain your ears 
to follow the sound of their journey, 
and listen to it growing fainter and 
fainter under the hush of the stars ; 
and in the silence that closed 
behind it, as waters close behind a 
dividing prow, hear a_ hundred 
voices rise by degrees from far and 
wide. They were the voices that 
spoke all the long summer night 
through, out of the six-mile sweep 3 
of Fyling Dales that faced the sea 
from Ness to Peak. There cried the monotonous corncrakes—that 
wandering, secret people of the green, deep, dew-wet grasses in 
uncut meadows—calling, calling, calling, incessant, harsh, unseen, 
like lovers or monks who know but one thing to say ; the jack- 
daws spoke in sudden, sleepy clamour, from the ash trees half- 
way up the valley, where they used to come every evening and 
settle with unexpected flights and flutterings that rustled sharply 
in the leaves like summer showers; the nightjar, from her 
yearly post in the Ramsdale W cede on the hill, sent out her 
low, unheeding hum. Sleep but half shuts the gates of con- 
sciousness, when open windows make one’s room part of the 
infinite night, filled with its murmurs and scents and the 
wandering breath of its winds; and one heard and was stirred 
by its happenings as the earth itself was stirred—wakened, but 
not disturbed. 

I have watched many a night go by in its swift course from 
that upper window above the North Sea. There was no 
light or sound in the little town behind me; but the moon- 
blanched headlands stood out into the deep, and at their feet the 
waves found louder voice, as if they cried to kings. Running, 
he .\ther-sweet, north across the moors, the Whitby high road rose 
white and lonely over the circling ridge that shut in the seaward- 
falling slopes; and by it, high up in the windy hillside, the dead 
folk slept round the little grey church. Even the peace of the 
summer nights could not come near the peace of that 
little graveyz ard above the sea. When the sun was high, the Bay, 
in its sickle of hills, was filled with the bright noon as a cup is 
filled with wine. Out of the town the steep flagged steps climbed 
to the steeper uplands where rose-hedged meadows squared each 
other, full of the radiant tangle of buttercups and the mist of the 
white wild carrot; and higher still began the moors. Three sea- 
ward running valleys seamed the slopes, so narrow and deep that 
the tops of their lowest ashes were on a level with the grassy 
edges; and, like a song in the heart, the becks murmured in 
them unseen, through the last bird-haunted, tree-green stage of 
their journey to the sea. Rough ways led far along the cliffs to 
high places of absolute silence among rocks and shadows, where 
the few people who passed talking were iike those that pour out 
words before a musician. Highest of all, in the blaze of the sun, 
the little trefoil laid the turfed crests of the great headlands of 
Ness and Peak with her close smooth sheets of creaseless gold. 
There one might lie for hours in solitude, the estranged desirous 
cry of the gulls rising incessantly from the unseen cliff face below, 
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and every now and again a sudden 
enveloping cloud of fragrance drift- 
ing up from some distant bean or 
clover field round a moorland farm. 
Immediately about one a sweet and 
ceaseless minstrelsy rose from the 
ground—a little song and low, to 
which every inch of the moors added 
a singer—the song of myriads of 
contented creatures humming in the 
sun. From Ness to Peak, straight 
across the broad bright stretches 
of sea that spread into the haze, ran 
the highway of the trade of the 
north; and all day long the ships 
passed up and down it, vessels 
under clouds of sail, or the black 
colliers forging south. Beyond the 
circle of that amphitheatre of sunlit 
Ht hills, moor behind moor lay high 
a ; and dark and sweet to the further 

|, Circle of the sky: and down at its 
i edge, in the light and mist, sheer 
on the flash of North Sea waters, 
stood in its steep green glade the 
distant cluster of rose-roofed, sea- 
purpled little houses, exquisite, fit, 
compact—set in the shores likea 
jewel in a belt—that was “the Bay.” 


It is “the Bay” no longer— 
for the railroad has come there. 
‘‘Cheap excursions”’ fill the ash 
valleys with trippers. New red 
villas cover the slopes above the 
town, and ina “station road’”’ are 
two hotels. 

The tides of the age have 
"reached the edges of the North 
» Country. Much that is beautiful 
and uncommon remains; and to 
those who have never seen these 
wonderful old fishing villages, | 
would say, go and see them: the 
old people and the old places and 
the old ways are there yet, existing 
by the new; their story is only the 
story of all England, and it is less sorrowful and less pro- 
nounced on these moor-crowned coasts still than it is elsewhere. 

But the fact remains. When that which distinguished, in 
speech and dress and life, is swept away, distinction goes with 
it; when the characteristics of country-sides yield to the disin- 
tegrating influences of ‘“ education” and cheap communication 
with towns, then, in the same inexorable sequence, character, 
and the strength and interest of character, disappear also. We 
are told, to comfort us, that this is an age of transition. One 
may be permitted a regret that the path “of transition between 
low and high appears to lie invariably through the suburbs. It 
is to the accent, the dress, the ambitions, the buildings of suburbs 
that the country is being levelled. 

Since the railway came to the Bay, I have been there but 
once. The sea was singing the same song still, in the same old 
passionate preoccupation with which it sang in vanished cen- 
turies when first the Baymen built beside it; the gulls were 
calling from the cliffs, the wind crying over the moors -and I m: ay 
be forgiven if I felt that the burden of these immemorial voices 
calling round their ancient haunts must be the same burden that 
my own heart was crying over its own old haunt, “going, 
going—gone.”’ 





FROM THE FARMS. 


Brack CaTTLeé. 

OME little nervousness has been felt because at the 
recent sales of Aberdeen-Angus cattle there has been 

a falling off in demand and in price. But, of course, 

that in some measure was a natural reaction from 

the state of things that prevailed last year, and 

we see no reason why the patrons of this breed should 
feel discouraged. Shorthorns have had their ups and downs 
precisely in the same way, and the Aberdeen-Angus are bound 
to have vicissitudes. But the breed is very unlikely to go out of 
fashion, because its excellence depends fundamentally on the 
butcher. No animal yields finer beef, or can pack it away ina 
more conipact or, as the butchers say, a more blocky body. 
That is the real case for the Aberdeen-Angus. Everything that 
depends purely on Fashion is liable to be blown away by the 
caprices of that whimsical jade, but whatever rests on a sound 
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foundation of 
utility may at 
times be a little 
more or a little 
less in favour, but 
it will always 
command a strong 
body of support. 
IMPORTED MILK. 
At the last 
meeting of the 
council of the 
British Dairy 
l’armers’ Associa- 
tion it was re- 
ported by the 
general purposes 
committee that 
only 4oocwt. of 
fresh milk had 
been received from 
abroad in the four 
weeks ending 
February 27th, 
compared with 
3,502cwt. in the 
corresponding 
weeks of last year. Yetey & Keam 
In the same period 
636cwt. of cream II. Se/fe. EASY 
had been imported 
against 681cwt. last year. We cannot help feeling that this decrease 
is satisfactory, both from the point of view of the farmer and that 
of the public. The british farmer at present enjoys almost a 
monopoly of supplying milk to the large towns, and it is the only 
monopoly left him. If that means of earning a livelihood were 
taken away, his condition would be much less satisfactory than 
it is to-day. The consumer has equal reason to be pleased. 
It has been conclusively demonstrated of recent years that 
infection and disease can easily be carried by milk, but 
whereas the sheds and dairies at home are subjected to the 
most scrupulous oversight, we have no means of checking those 
abroad. Unfortunately our own native milk is adulterated 
to a considerable degree, and if milk were to arrive in large 
quantities from foreign countries, we may be sure that adultera- 
tion would be very much greater. In contrast to the falling 
away in the importation of fresh milk there is a considerable 
increase in the amount of preserved milk brought into the 
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country. Pre- 
served milk itself 
came to the ex- 
tent of 1,037cwt. 
as compared with 
265cwt. in the 
corresponding four 
weeks of last year, 
while condensed 
milk arrived to 
the extent of 
75,081cwt. against 
70,g0s5cwt. The 
objection brought 
against fresh milk 
holds only in a 
minor degree 
against the use 
of preserved milk, 
and we _ suppose 
that the increase 
indicated by these 
figures is practi- 
cally unavoidable. 
ARGENTINE Ex- 

PORTS. 

The increas- 
ing prosperity of 
the Argentine as 


GOING. Copyright an agricultural 


country is shown 
in an interesting manner by the statistics of exports. Nearly 
all the totals for 1903 are larger than those of 1902. The 
Argentine sent out 63,557 more cattle, 45,246 more sheep, 
and the excess of frozen beef was 11,502 tons, 1,205 tons 
of butter, 1,036,419 tons of wheat, neariy 1,000,000 tons of 
maize, and 250,000 tons of linseed. The decreases were in 
frozen mutton, wool, hay, and jerked beef. Although our ports 
were open to Argentine livestock for only three months, or a 
little more, the exports increased considerably. In fact, we 
remain by far the greatest customer that the Argentine has, 
which is no great wonder if it be remembered that Argentine 
agriculture is worked almost exclusively on British capital. 
Frozen beef and frozen mutton have come to us in largely 
increased quantities. It must thus be concluded that the 
Argentine is fulfilling the promise that those who knew the 
country best have been prophesying for it, and no doubt this 
movement will continue. It is significant that both the export 
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and import trade with Great Britain shows an annual augmen- 
tation. 
Mr. Crawrorp’s Promotion. 

The appointment of Mr. Crawford to be a Commissioner ot 
Customs in succession to Mr. T. J. Pittar, C.B., is no doubt a 
piece of well-deserved promotion, but it robs the Board of Agr - 
culture of one of the ablest men init. Mr. Crawford was the 
head of the Intelligence Department there, and he distinguished 
himself by procuring information of the most valuable kind as to 
the tenure and cultivation of land not only in Great Britain, but 
in all other parts of the world. To those who went to him for 
information Mr. Crawford was not only a courteous official, but 
most generous in the way of devoting time and troubie to 
seeking out the facts required. In the interests of husbandry it 
is very much to be hoped that the successor to be appointed 
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will follow such a very good example. There is no doubt that 
while he was in it the efficiency of the Board was very much 
improved, but it is not saying anything which is not perfectly 
well known when we point out that there is still plenty of room 
for reform, and much will depend upon the character of the new 
head of the Intelligence Department. 


Lorp RoruscuHiLp’s YEAR. 

Under this head one of our contributors last week gave 
Lord Rothschild the credit of having made a new record by 
carrying off three championships at the Shire Horse Show. This 
was a mistake. His agent, Mr. Richardson Carr, writes to inform 
us that the record in this respect is held by Sir Alexander Hender- 
son, who in one year carried off all the four championships of 
the show. We are glad to make this correction, although the 
circumstance had at the time escaped our recollection. 


TOMTITS AT THE WIKDOW. 


° T is said that for a bird to fly into 
a room and out again by an open 
window surely indicates the 
decease of some inmate.” (Notes 
and Queries, Vol. 1V., page 434 ) 

Were there any truth in this old belief, | 

should be in imminent danger sof a 

thousand deaths, for birds are trequently 

flying in and out of my room by the 
open window. The accompanying photo- 
graphs give a fair impression of the 
number of tomtits that daily visit me, 
though none of the illustrations includes 
all the birds present when the snap-shots 
were taken. On the branches of a little 

Christmas tree that I set up for the birds 

inside my window I have counted as many 

as ten tits at a time eating and fighting 
over the almonds pinned here and there 
to the twigs. 

The birds come from the garden 
and woods close by, attracted by food. 
They have now learnt by experience 
that, all through the winter months at 
least, there are goodly larders awaiting 
them at some of the windows of the 
neighbouring house. If they find no 
food exposed where they think they have 
a right to expect it, they chirp plain- 
tively, and hanging from the window 
mouldings, tap irresistibly on the glass. 
“The blue titmouse, or nun, is a great 
frequenter of houses, and a_ general 
devourer. Besides insects, it is very 
fond of flesh, for it frequently picks 
bones on dunghills; it isa vast admirer 
of suet, and haunts butchers’ shops. 
When a boy I have known twenty in a 
morning caught with snap mouse-traps, 
baited with tallow or suet.” Thus wrote 
Gilbert White 130 years ago, and the 


tomtits, of the present generation are THE MIDDAY MEAL. 


not one whit less bold and unsuspi- 


cious. Two of them are at my window now whilst I write, 
one making its breakfast off the remains of a mutton chop, the 











BLUE TIT OUTSIDE THE WINDOW. 





other hanging from a suspended walnut, 
digging its beak up into the broken 
shell in search of the remnants of 
the nut. Now a third and fourth have 
arrived and begun to dispute posses- 
sion. When hungry, tits will eat brown 
bread—they much prefer it buttered; 
fat meat and cheese they will eat almost 
all day long, but they are especially 
fond of walnuts and almonds. A cocoa- 
nut, broken in half and suspended, 
will attract them for many days, and 
put them through a variety of amusing 
antics. 

As the illustrations prove, there 
are few positions that come amiss to 
a tomtit. The bird is so light—it 
weighs but three-eighths of an ounce 
and its claws so long and_ sharp, 
that it can take up and keep what are 
apparently the most difficult and awk- 
ward attitudes, whilst all the time it 
pecks away vigorously at the morsel that 
has attracted it. Fix an inverted half- 
walnut near the ground on a ledge, 
and Tommy will lie on his side, back, 
or ,stomach in his efforts to get at 
the inside of the shell. If the nut is 
raised a little higher, he will some- 
times sit upright on end, his feet in 
front of him, gripping the nut, and his 
tail flat on the ground behind him 
at right angles to his body. This curious 
position 1s exemplified by one of the 
blue tits in the corner of one of the illus- 
trations. 

Here is a_ proof of a_tomtit’s 
strength of grip. I had tied two 
almonds on the same string at 3in. 
apart, and suspended them from a 
perch at my window. A tomtit soan 





discovered them, hauled up the string, 
and gripped an almond between his 
feet at the side of the branch. Another blue tit seized the 
second almond, and swung below. Bluecap above continued 





LUNCHING ON MEAT AND CHEESE AND NUTS. 
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THE TOMTITS’ 


CHRISTMAS TREE. 


pecking at his nut, guite unconcernedly supporting the weight of 


the swinging tit. 


Disturbed by a third tomtit, he let go his 


almond, and the bird below dropped 3in. with a jerk, but still 


held on to the nut. 


Their gay-coloured plumage, gold-breasted and “ with a 


flash of sky on their head and wings,” 


their acrobatic perform- 


ances, and entire absence of demureness make the blue tits’ 
sobriquet of “*nun”’ appear singularly inappropriate, although 


ifn Kore 


THE 


UNSIGHTLINESS OF RAGE. 





occasionally their big white cheeks may suggest a nun’s linen 


head-dress. 
frisky little bird in his poem * The Kitten and 
Falling Leaves”: 


** Where is he, that giddy Sprite, 

Bluecap, with his colours bright, 

Who was blest as bird could be, 

leeding in the apple tree ; 

Made such wanton spoil and rout, 

Turning blossoms inside out ; 

Ifung—head pointing towards the ground— 
Fluttered, perched, into a round, 

Bound himself, and then unbound ; 

Lithest, gaudiest Harlequin ! 

Prettiest Tumbler ever seen ! 

Light of heart, and light of limb; 

What is now become of him?” 


Coming in at my window, twittering and 
cheeping merrily, clad in green and blue coats, 
yellow waistcoats braided with dark blue, and 
blue bonnets set jauntily on their heads, equally 
ready to loot or to fight, they have often 
suggested to me a group of frolicsome, gaily- 
dressed pages belonging to some lord’s house- 
hold in days of old, game for any fun or 
mischief. 

But when the tomtit means serious fighting 
his youthful appearance goes. Wings are 
loosened, shoulders shrugged up, head lowered, 
back humped by the raising of the feathers 
on the nape of his neck, tail expanded and 
depressed, and legs set wide apart. ‘Tom then 


Very happy is Wordsworth’s descripuon of this 


shadow 


in 


the 
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begins to waggle from side to side, with a 
wicked glint in his eye, and muttering things 
unutterable, his whole attitude reminding one 
of a cautious old golfer addressing his teed 
ball before a critical drive. If on a branch of 
a tree, when near his enemy, he suddenly sinks 
backward, swings himself along, right or lett 
foot leading, till he is in a position to peck at 
his adversary’s toes, or to pull him down by 
gripping his leg. <A blue tit at the window 
employed these tactics one day against a 
powerful ox-eyed tit, four times his own 
weight, finishing the encounter by hauling the 
larger bird down by the leg from off a lump 
of cheese. I have seen a determined tomtit 
drive away a cock chaffinch by similar tactics, 
although the latter showed fight. A robin 
one morning pulled three feathers out of a 
tomtit. A minute later, as robin was enjoying 
his victory, standing on a ledge just inside my 
window, the tit swooped down and gave his 
enemy a vigorous cuff on the back of the neck, 
nearly knocking him over. In the photograph 
showing the angry tit the threatened bird was 
on the opposite side of the crumb-box. It was 
frightened away just as I released the shutter 
of the camera, and appears above as a dark 
air. In the last photograph the lower 


bird in the centre is resenting the attack of the tit from 





above. 


POSTING 


ARMED NEUTRALITY. 


The wings are loosened, the tail is spread, partly 


crumpled on the board beneath, and the nape feathers are raised 
threateningly. 
Last year a pair of blue tits paid me the honour of making 
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their nest in a crevice 
of the wall some 
distance below my 
window. Both birds 
became great friends 
with me, and would 
fly down on to the 
floor of my _ room, 
or perch on_ the 
chairs. The cock 
learnt to settle 
boldly on my 
fingers for nut, even 
when I was at the 
end of the room 
furthest from the 
window. The hen 
bird used to slip 
off her eggs every 
morning for her 
breakfast on my 
window - ledge, and 
the cock used _ to 
feed her there whilst 
she flapped her 
wings like a young 
bird. After the 
little ones were 
fledged they soon 
followed their parents 


RESTOCKING PARTRIDGE 


FRENCH 


THE 

S the replenishing of partridge grounds is the question 

of the hour in most manors, from the Scotch border 

to the North Downs, it is hoped to give in these 

pages during the coming months some first-hand 

accounts of the methods in use among our neighbours 

across the Channel for obtaining eggs from partridges kept in 

pens, and also particulars of the system by which the birds 

are induced not only to lay in captivity, but also to hatch 
their broods. 

The Editor would greatly appreciate it if any English 
sportsmen who are making trial of the French methods this 
spring would be so good as to allow this to be made public 
for the general benefit of partridge-shooting after the last two 
disastrous seasons. Such contributions would beyond doubt be 
extremely useful to other owners of shooting, who might wish 
to follow their example if successful. The subjoined article, 
dealing generally with partridge preservation in France, its 
problems, difficulties, and the means taken to cope with them, is 
from the pen of M. Le Vicomte de Galard, who writes from 
Wideville par Crespiére, in the Seine et Oise Department. The 
communication which M. Le Vicomte has placed at the disposal 
of our readers is itself evidence of the thoroughness with which 
partridge-shooting is managed in France. 

Both the resemblances and the differences of the means used 
in France are suggestive. But there is little doubt that the 
‘‘pen’’ system is that which will attract most attention. The 
form of the pen differs on different estates, and the details of 
management also; but the principle is the same. 


PARTRIDGE PRESERVATION IN FRANCE: 
ARTIFICIAL REARING. 

There are many manors in France on which partridges are 
reared in exactly the same way as pheasants are, while in 
England they let the partridges alone and rear only pheasants, 
for our neighbours on the other side of the Channel consider 
that good results can only be obtained from wild partridges. 1 
agree with them that, if one possesses a property of extensive 
fields, where the cultivation of wheat holds the largest place, and 
where the soil is healthy and suitable to partridges, it would be 
a great mistake to practise artificial rearing in any form. 
That is why the plains of La Beauce, between Chartres and 
Orleans, which are so favourable to partridges, constitute the 
best-.shooting grounds for them in that country. There are 
estates in that district where as many as from 600 to 700 
partridges are shot in one day without there being any 
but wild birds among them. I will even say that it is because 
no partridges are reared there by artificial means that such 
excellent results are obtained. It is practically admitted that 
artificial rearing is injurious to the wild birds, and that the latter 
diminish in numbers as the practice of rearing is extended. If 
one possesses good open ground for partridges, therefore, it is 
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to my window 
larder from the 
branches of a_neigh- 
bouring cherry tree. 

I have other 
bird friends besides 
blue tits that come 
to my window. 
These and their 
ways I. hope’ soon 
to be able to 
introduce to the 
readers of CouNTRY 
Lire. In the mean- 
time I wish ll 
success to any who 
may enter on the 
simple experiment 
here suggested. 
Bird visitors at the 
window are an 
unfailing source of 
quiet amusement at 
the expense of 
very little trouble, 
and will suggest 
some interesting 
problems to the ama- 
teur photographer. 

B. But er. 


ATTITUDES. 


MANORS. 


better to confine one’s self exclusively to the wild birds and not 
to seek to increase the numbers by artificial means. But all 
estate-owners are not in this fortunate position, and there are 
plains other than those of La Beauce and La Picardie, where 
partridges do not flourish so well, and where, nevertheless, 
there must be a respectable number of birds to kill every year. 
On such estates the wild partridge has to be replaced by the 
hand-reared, for if not, during the course of the season 
from September ist to January Ist, only 100 or 150 
partridges would be shot on a property where, by restocking, 
600 or 7oo may be shot during the same period. The 
proportion, of course, varies according to the size of the 
estate. Where formerly it was considered satisfactory to kill 
50 or 60 birds in a day, now it is possible’ to bring 
down at least 150 or 200 in the same place. This result, 
however, can only be achieved by artificial means, that is to say, 
by rearing partridges by hand. 

There are several methods of doing this. The oldest, 
simplest, and most common is to procure partridge eggs and 
hatch them under Spanish or bantam hens. This system, to 
which | shall return presently, has one disadvantage, that of 
forming coveys which are too large. Too many birds are 
flushed at once, and only a few of them are shot. However, an 
experienced keeper can divide the hand-reared partridges into 
coveys of 20 or 25 birds, which js a normal figure. There ate 
two systems of procuring eggs. The first is to apply to egg 
dealers either in England or in Austria. The second way is to 
buy in the neighbourhood of the estate, or have picked up on the 
estate itself the eggs which are uncovered when the growing 
crops, such as lucerne, sainfoin, and clover, where the partridges 
often nest, are mown down in June. In consequence of the 
cutting down of the crops the eggs would be altogether lost, and 
so the keepers endeavour to have brought to them by the 
peasants in the neighbourhood the eggs found in the growing 
crops, in return for 10, 15, or 20 centimes per egg at the 
most, and by the labourers on the estate itself the partridge eggs 
which are exposed during mowing-time. The latter have the 
advantage of costing nothing. The keeper ought only to accept 
an egg alter having proved it to be good by holding it up toa 
light, and having ascertained that it is fresh, and has been only 
newly taken from the nest where it has been under the partridge. 
He must reject eggs which have been lying uncovered for 
several days, and which have been forsaken by the mother. 
tggs which are bought abroad, generally in England and in 
Austria, are guaranteed good by the dealer, but the guarantee is 
often not worth much, and frequently the losses have been so 
great that several owners have given up applying to foreign 
dealers, and only take eggs from their own estate or from the 
neighbourhood. I have given up buying eggs abroad, because I 
find enough on my own land and in the neighbourhood, and get 
them much cheaper. Foreign eggs are very dear, but the great 
advantage is that of getting them early, in May if possible. 
They are then hatched in good time, and the partridges are 
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easier reared and develon better during the months of June, July 
and August, so that at the opening of the shooting season in 
September the birds have attained their normal development. 
On the other hand, one can only obtain eggs from near at hand, 
which I will call native eggs (@ufs de pays) when mowing time 
has begun, practically in the month of June. The result is 
that the eggs are hatched too late, and the hand-reared birds, 
which grow less quickly than the wild ones, are often too small 
to be shot when the season begins on September 1st. There 
are, therefore, landowners who have only wild partridges; some 
who, besides their wild birds, rear also from native eggs, and 
others who rear from foreign eggs; while others still rear from 
both native and foreign eggs. The essential point is not to 
injure the wild coveys. That is why the keeper who obtains 
native eggs ought to make sure that they have not been taken 
from fields of wheat, hay, rye, barley, turnips, beetroots, or in 
fact from any crops which are not cut down until August, when 
the broods of wild. partridges have been already hatched for some 
time and the young birds are fully developed. People who 
obtain eggs from these sources ought to be prosecuted as 
poachers. briefly, only eggs which would otherwise be lost, 
namely, those which would be destroyed by the scythe, or 
those which have been forsaken by the partridge should be 
gathered. All the nests of eggs which have any chance of 
hatching out in the natural course of things should be left, 
for, I repeat, none is so good as the wild bird. 

Once the eggs are obtained, they are put for incubation in 
baskets in a dark room under small hens, in order that there may 
be no danger of the chicks being crushed by their foster-mothers. 
Immediately after they are hatched the chicks are put with the hen 
into a wooden pen, rectangular in shape, and about a yard and 
a-half long. This pen is divided into two compartments 
separated from each other by bars, with space enough between 
them to let the young partridges through. 
The first compartment is composed of five 
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however, the boundaries so as to prevent the young birds 
straying on to the neighbouring property. Thus the pens are left 
with the hens, and the same régime is continued up to the time 
when the shooting begins, but it is essential that a keeper should 
watch the pens night and day so that the enemies of earth and 
air, biped and quadruped, should not be tempted to come and 
surprise this little world. A little sentry-box is erected for him, 
where he sleeps, but where in case of alarm he can hear the cries 
of the watchful hens. 

To return to the pens. They are made of white wood 
painted green for preference. The first ones are about a yard 
and a half in length, and, like the second, they are about 50 or 60 
centimetres high. When the shooting begins the pens are taken 
away and the partridges, which have already taken flight and 
formed themselves into coveys, are henceforth left to themselves. 
This, then, is the first system, which is considered the simplest 
and most economical, and which consists in procuring eggs to be 
hatched under barn-door hens and in letting the partridges loose 
in the fields when they are full grown. 

Another method is to procure partridge eggs, hatch them 
under barn-door hens, and place the chicks once they are 
hatched in the first pen (with two compartments) with their 
foster-mother, leaving them there as long as possible, which means 
until they begin to attempt to fly. Then a male partridge 
is substituted for the hen and left one or two days with the 
chicks so that they may become accustomed to each other. 
Then the pen is carried into the field, preferably by night; it is 
gently opened and all the inhabitants set free. If, as is probable, 
the cock partridge has adopted the chicks, he takes them with 
him and accustoms them to feed themselves and to manage for 
themselves. In order to procure cock partridges, they may be 
taken with traps on the estate during the course of the season, or 
they may be bought in Austria and put into pens made of wire 
netting from which they are taken when the 
time comes for them to be put with the 





planks, which form respectively the bottom, 
the top or roof, and the three sides, the 
fourth being the barred partition, which | 
have already mentioned, and which separates 
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I young birds. It is better to have cock 
: partridges taken on the estate because they 
know the locality better, and less risk is 
run of them straying and losing themselves 





the two compartments. The roof of the es 
first compartment is fixed. This is the 


and their covey. This system has the 
advantage of allowing of the coveys being 





bedroom, and it is here the hen stays and 
shelters the fifteen or more chickens that 
are confided to her care. ‘This first com- 
partment occupies a little more than a third 
of the pen. The second compartment only 











multiplied, and thus preventing packing, 
but it necessitates also a fairly large estate. 

Lastly, there is a third method of 
rearing partridges, which dates only from 








differs from the first in that it is a little 
larger and its roof is movable. During 
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a few years ago, and which succeeds on 
many shooting manors. This system con- 
sists in procuring, either by capturing 





the night the top is always put on to keep 
the young partridges from getting cold, but 


them at home, or in buying them abroad, 
some pairs of partridges in November or 








during the day it is partly or wholly 
removed, according to the temperature.~ 

















December. As soon as they arrive they 
are pinioned to prevent them from flying 
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and rua of the chicks. They are given for ENTRANCE together in a huge pen of wire netting 


food eggs chopped up and some ants’ eggs. 

The pen, after the hen and chicks have been placed in it, is put 
outside near to the keeper’s cottage in an open place where 
there is plenty of sun, and is left there for about a fortnight, 
until the chicks have grown sufficiently and are able to run 
if not to fly. I have omitted to mention that the barred 
partition of the two compartments is made of a wooden 
framework in which are fixed the wooden bars, which run 
in a groove along the side of the pen, so as to allow the 
hen to get in and out while the inner compartment is 
being cleaned. At the end of the fortnight the pen is trans- 
ported, preferably by night, into a field of either corn, hay, 
barley, or even of beetroots or turnips. For 200 birds one 
acre is necessary, and naturally this field ought to be 
preserved without being cut down until the shooting season 
begins, that is to say, until September. After the pen has 
been transported into the field it is replaced by another pen, 
resembling in every detail, as regards shape, construction, and 
size, the first compartment (bedroom), except that the barred 
division is fixed and the roof is movable. On the ground in 
front of the pen a plank is placed, which is destined to serve 
as a table for the chicks, for the poor hen continues to 
remain shut up in her new abode, and passes her time in 
calling by her continual clucking to her adopted children, who 
begin to emancipate themselves a little, but as yet do not go 
very far away, and come back often to crouch under her 
wings. On the plank for the food are placed the same kinds 
of nourishment, eggs chopped up mixed with breadcrumbs and 
ants’ eggs in a larger quantity. Ants’ eggs are necessary to 
the young partridge because they form the nourishment which 
gives him blood and strength. Pheasants can manage without 
them, but not partridges. At first the pens are placed about 15 
or 20 metres away from each other. Later the distance between 
them is increased to prevent the partridges reared together from 
congregating into inconveniently large coveys. They might 
even be scattered over various parts of the estate, avoiding, 


open to the sky, for since the birds are 
pinioned there is no fear of them wandering. The pen is placed 
in a field, or a park, and at some distance from the houses. 
The diagram herewith shows how it should be constructed. 
The squares that are shaded indicate a number of smaller 
pens, which are about six square yards in area. The parts 
not shaded indicate alleys where the partridges circulate, and 
these alleys ought to be at least two metres in width. The 
partridges are ailowed to run together for several months 
until they begin to show signs of mating. When two have 
paired they are lured into one of the pens by means of food, 
care being taken not to frighten them. This is done until all the 
birds have paired and all the pens are occupied. The hen then 
lays and sits, the eggs are hatched out, and three or four days 
afterwards the parent birds with their young are transported into 
the open. The pinions are removed from the wings of the cock 
and hen bird and parents and young are set free. Much care 
should be taken in removing the families from their pens. This 
is usually done at night. During their sojourn in the pens the 
partridges are fed with grain, wheat for choice. Ants’ eggs are 
useless, and besides it would be difficult to get any at this time 
of the year, which is, from November and December up to 
May, the time of incubation. It is also necessary to have more 
hens than cocks, because these birds do not mate quickly, and 
the partridge is fastidious in his choice. This system entails 
many precautions and much care and money, but it offers one 
great advantage, which is, that once set free with their parents 
in the open the partridges are just like wild birds, and develop 
better than those reared by barn-door hens. Further, not 
being cooped up like the latter they escape epidemics. Some 
owners of shooting manors obtain excellent results from 
this method; among others may be mentioned M. le Comte 
Pillet-Will at Offemont, M. le Marquis de Beauvoir a Sandricourt, 
M. le Comte de Castellane at» Marais, etc. M. Danin is 
the inventor of this system, and has written a treatise on the 
subject. M. Le VIcOMTE DE GALARD. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


A CORNCRAKE’S NEST. 
(To tHE Epiror oF ‘*CountTRY LIFE.” 
S1R,—The corncrake’s nest shown in the illustration was placed amongst a 
bed of nettles and coarse grass. The small field in which it was built was 
mown by hand on Saturday morning, June 30th, 1900, the nest being cut 
over, and, although not damaged, fully exposed to view; it contained 
eleven eggs, one of which was very much lighter than the rest. Upon 





visiting the nest the same evening the bird was found contentedly sitting on 
her eggs, and allowed a very near approach before she quietly slipped off. 
The next day being Sunday, a camera was placed within 5yds. of the nest 
without any effort at concealment, and allowed to remain all day, The next 
morning, July 2nd, it was found that six eggs had been hatched out; 
the camera was p'aced nearer, and the nest focussed, the lens being within 
18in. of the nest; a plate was piaced ready, and about 5yds. of tubing 
connected to the shutter, the whole of the apparatus being quite exposed ; 
the operator then lay down, but no attempt at concealment was made. 
Within half-an-hour the bird was brooding her chicks; upon the release of 
the shutter she took fright and slipped away, at the same time making a 
peculiar grating noise, immediately upon which the chicks (some of which 
were not dry out of the shell) scrambled out of the nest and attempted to 
hide under any available piece of grass or rubbish near. The old bird 
returned again in about 20min., and upon settling down on her nest made 
a totally different clucking noise, hearing which the chicks first peeped 
out from behind their hiding-places and cautiously returned to the nest to be 
brooded. The whole of the eggs were hatched out by evening, and the next 
morning the complete family had left. Nothing was seen of the male bird 
during the whole time. The rotund shape the bird assumes with her feathers 
is well shown in the illustration whilst brooding her young, but upon leaving 
the nest the feathers seemed to instantly collapse, and she assumed the usual 
tapered snake form they are generally seen in.k—T. H. CALVERT’, Yorks. 


HUMANITY OR SENTIMENT? 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘‘ CouNtTRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—I am surprised to see that-in your issue of l»st week one of your 
correspondents has written to comment on the letter you published on the 
27th ult., giving an account of the shooting of a leopard at Ranikhet in 
India, The great majority of your readers are doubtless lovers of animals, 


especially dogs, and to such the idea of using a dog, even a pariah, as live” 


bait for a leopard can only be revolting, That the leopard had been 
responsible for the death of other dogs which the carelessness of their owners 
had allowed to stray, is hardly a justification. The incident described would 
have been bad enough had the writer made any attempt to shoot the leopard 
before it had come within striking distance of the dog; but he appears to have 
made no such attempt, but, probably in order to secure an easier shot, to 
have waited till the leopard had attacked the dog, whose feelings tied to a 
stake and watching the approach of the leopard can be better imagined than 
described. It may be urged that the method adopted was the only one 
possible to rid the neighbourhood of a pest. If that is so, and admitting 
that a certain amount of cruelty is unfortunately often necessary in destroying 
dangerous animals, I fail to see what good is gained by the description of 
such unhappy episodes, the reading of which can scarcely have an elevating 
effect on anyone, least of all the young.—L, N. 

[Our correspondent carries the sentiment of kindness to the point of 
mawkish sentimentalism. The leopard was a cruel nuisance, and. the sacrifice 
of a dog to save other dogs was justifiable, unless he can show us a more 
effective method. He advocates a mere semblance of. kindness, whereas the 
really humane act was to kill the leopard.—Ep. } 


THE MIGRATION OF WOODCOCK. 

[To THE Epiror OF ‘‘CouNTRY LIFE.”’] 
S1R,—I read with much interest your letter on woodcock in last week’s issue. 
As I am particularly interested in the habits of these birds, and have 
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studied them as carefully as possible, permit me to make the following 
remarks. I do not see that the fact of Alnwick birds being shot in different 
parts of the country has the slightest effect on the ordinary and accepted 
ideas of migration of woodcock. In the first place, 1 think it is well enough 
known that the home-bred birds leave us about a week or so before the first 
new flight comes in, say October 8th to 12th. These birds return the 
following year if they live, but surely they need not necessarily come back to 
their own country! They become scattered all over the place, some in 
England, some in Scotland, etc. Then, again, I feel sure that while wood- 
cock are ‘‘in,” they often take short flights of fifty miles or so to other 
woods and suitable places. | How well we know the experience of gcing to a 

wood we expect to find cock in and never 
Yet we hear of plenty at our 
neighbours’ places. | Why on earth should not 
a woodcock go from Northumberland to North 
Scotland in a single night and get shot there! I 
saw one of the Alnwick ones shot at Galloway 
House in Wigtownshire about two seasons 
ago, and it was duly reported; but there was 
nothing strange about it. If I shot one in 
the Hebrides, I should not think it the least 
odd, or that old theories had been upset in 
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the slightest degree. Where a woodcock lands 
at entirely depends on its strength and the wind. 
The fact of their coming to us in the proper 
time from the Worth and leaving us for the Sou7h, 
I do not accept at all. They come from all 
sorts of places—North, South, East,and West, 
mostly from the East and N.E.—Scceepax. 

[To tHE Epiror oF **Counrry LIFE.”] 

S1k,—In your} last week’s issue your corre- 
spondent ‘‘ Philornithas” refutes a theory of 
woodcock migrating to the South. I have 
always understood that woodcock were liable 
to an East to West migration, which his Grace 
the Duke of Northumberland’s experiments 
would tend to prove was the case.—-H. S. G. 


MOLES AND MOLE-TRAPS. 
[To vHE Epiror oF ‘*Countrry LIFE.” } 
S1r,—Now that moleskin has become so fashion- 
able for ladies’ cloaks, perhaps the fair readers of COUNTRY LIFE would be in- 
terested in the enclosed photographs, and to learn something of the habits of the 
little animals and how they are caught. Farmers look upon them as great pests, 
owing to their habit of rooting up the ground, and certainly a grass field where 
there is a colony of moles casting up little heaps of mould looks very unsightly. 
Sometimes farmers trap the moles, and in certain districts a mole-catcher is 
appointed and paid so much an acre to kill all he can. The first picture 
is of a mole taken last summer. In dry summers the mole very often 
comes above ground, but I cannot say if it be in search of water or surface food 
—perhaps both. <A good deal of patience is required to get a photograph, 
as you no sooner get the mole in position than away 11 scurries, and it has to 
be caught by the tail and placed again in position, and this sort of thing goes 
on for half-an-hour if the mole be very lively and full of ‘* cussedness ”; but 
with perseverance a photograph is at last secured. Moles are now making 
those large mounds, some of which are 3ft. in diameter; they are the moles’ 
nurseries, where they rear their young. They commence to throw ,up the 
heaps as early as January, and are ready for the family of young by the end ot 
April and all through May, which is the time they have young. I opened 
one of these, and found the nest in the centre 15in. below the top. The 
nest was made of dry grass 1oin. in diameter, and was lined with oak leaves. 
On taking the nest out, there were three short passages about gin. long, 
branching off from the nest chamber and communicating with a passage all 
round the inside of the heap, and several runs leading to it. So the mole had 
plenty of exits to escape from an enemy, such as a weasel. These little 
animals very often get caught in the mole-traps. A mole-catcher once told 
me he had just removed a sod to set a trap when a mole dashed along past 
the opening, closely followed by a weasel. Mr. Grabham of Thornton Dale, 
near here, has a number of moleskins of various shades and markings. Some 
are black and white, and others cream-coloured, but I did not see a pure 
white one, which are very scarce. From the middle of February to the 
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end of April the fur of the mole is at its best, 
and they are easily trapped during March when 
they are running. There are two kinds of traps 
in use, but the old-fashioned trap, which is set 
with a hazel stick about 3ft. long, is very little 
used, and is superseded by the metal trap. I 
will expiain how the trap is set with a stick. 
The mole-catcher who knows his business does 
not set the trap where the moles are throwing 
up the soii, as the trap would be soon filled 
with earth and useless. He goes some little 
distance away—most likely up a hedgeside—and 
begins to prick the ground to find a main run where 
the moles are not working, byt in which they 
travel backwards and forwards to their work, and 
here he removes a sod only just large enough to 
allow the trap being put in, or the mole would 
get past the trap if too much space was allowed 
at the sides. It is very simple; the top of 
the trap is wood jin. thick, with two holes at 
each end r}in. apart. Through these holes passes 
a wire which is looped to a cord about 3in. 
above the trap, and the mildle cord with a knot 
at the end is for the purpose of passing through 
the ,hole in the centre of the trap. On setting 
the trap the wire loops are pulled down inside 
the hoop at the end of the trap, and a little 
moist earth is smeared over the wire to hide it ; 
then the middle cord is passed through the 
centre hole, and is jammed with a small forked 
stick. The trap is then placed down in the 
mole run, and the hazel stick is stuck into the 
ground and bent over, and the end of the cerd 
is twisted round the end. But before doing this 


two short sticks about 8in. long are stuck into the MOLE IN 


ground at each end of the trap and pegved down at 

their opposite ends; this keeps the trap firm. When the mole enters either 
end of the trap the forked stick is pushed out of the hole, the knot slips 
through the opening, the wire nooses are drawn tight, and the mole is caught 
and strangled. The spring of the hazel stick does all this, The metal trap 





OLD-FASHIONED MOLE-TRAP SET. 


is in two parts, a handle and jaw, opposite each other, and connected in the 
middle by pieces of metal hinged in the centre. To set the trap the handles 
are pressed together, which closes the spring at the bottcm and forces the 
jaws apart, and these are kept wide apart by a piece of flat metal with 2 
round hole in the centre, as shown in the photograph. 
This is secured to the trap by a piece of twine. It 
isgenerally fixed halfway up the jaws, so as to make the 
trap catch the mole at either end. The mole, on coming 
to the trap, pushes its head through the round hole and 
dislodges the slip of metal, and the handles of the trap 
are forced wide apart, which closes the jaws, and the 
mole is killed instantly. I think the photographs will 
give a good idea of the mechanism of this trap, which 
has just been lifted out of the place where it was set. 
The Jacobites used to toast the mole as ‘‘ the little 
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you ask if it has ‘‘never occurred to Mr. 
Speedy that wild hen pheasants are most care- 
less of their broods, notoriously so, and frequently 
allow them to wander at dusk without  super- 
vision or control, very often, indeed, losing 
them altogether’? You further ask, ‘‘If, too, 
owls only hunt, as the author asserts, by night, 
how does he account for the remains of the song- 
birds he has found in their disgorged pellets? for 
the owls certainly would not take the birds as they 
were roosting in the trees.”” Again, you state you 
**saw an owl drop from a thick beech tree and szize 
hold of a pheasant chick and carry it up into the 
branches.” Nay, further, you state that ‘‘ Such 
criticism as we have quoted strikes a harsh note 
in ‘ The Keeper’s Book,’ and we trust that in any 
future editions it will be expurgated.” Now, 
Mr. Editor, this is most unfair criticism, as it is 
at variance with fact. If you will read my chapter 
again you will find I am not ai:together so 
ignorant of owls as you imagine. They breed in 
great numbers in the old trees at my home, and 
every year I take young ones from the nest and 
confine them for the express purpose of witnessing 
what is brought to them by the parent birds. 
Generally the tawny owl begins to carry food for 
its young between three and four in the afternoon, 
though I have known one attack a brood of 
partridges at nine o’clock in the morning, and 
another lift a squirrel at twelve o’clock in the 
day. I have no objection to adverse criticism, 
but I do object to words being put into my mouth 
which I never uttered. In regard to your criticism 
of my statement that ‘‘owls certainly would not 
take the birds as they were roosting in the trees,” I 
beg to correct your assertion by affirming that ols 
do take birds off their roost. Again and again I have seen and heard them 
taking small birds from the ivy at a bedroom window. I purpose lecturing 
to the Society of Field Naturalists in Edinburgh this evening, and shall send 
you a proof of my lecture, as it, or parts of it, may interest your readers,— 
Tom SPEEDY, Edinburgh, February 24th. 

[Though we have carefully considered our correspondent’s letter, we 
cannot quite understand his cause for complaint. He asserts that our 
reviewer has put into his mouth words and sentences written by another 
author. If Mr. T. Speedy will look again at our review, he will see that the 
lines between inverted commas cannot possibly refer to anyone except 
himself, or else to the quotations he is at the time giving. Our correspondent 
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alludes to questions in natural history which, though doubtless open to 
discussion, have no bearing on the mistaken idea that he has been mis- 
represented.—ED. ] 
ARALIA SIEBOLDII. 
[To THE Epiror oF **CountrRY LIFE.” ] 

Sir,—I should be glad if you can find space in your valuable paper for the 
accompanying photograph. I think it would be interesting to many of your 
readers to know how well this plant will grow out of doors. On account of 
its tropical appearance it would make a charming specimen for lawns, and 
especially in recessed corners of grass, and a nice change from the usual 
evergreen shrubs. A lady bought this plant in a small pot in 1877, and kept 
it in the house till it became too large. It was then cut down and planted 
outside in the garden in 18go, and, as you will see from the photograph, has 
made several brakes, and for the past five years has bloomed freely from the 
beginning of November to the end of December. It now measures 26ft. in 
circumference and 6$ft. high, being in perfect health. Miss Ransome, The 
Terrace, Windermere, is the possessor of this specimen, which is admired by 
all who see it.—A, CAMPBELL. 
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gentleman in black velvet,” as a fall of his horse over a 
mole-hill caused the death of William III. Moles do 









not hesitate to take to water, and I have seen them cross 
a river, swimming high out of the water and giving 
rapid strokes, splashing the water up with their powerful 
forepaws.—T. A. METCALFE, Pickering. 














“THE KEEPER’S BOOK.” 








{To THE Epiror oF ‘** Country LIFE.” ] 
Sir,—I have read with interest the review of ‘‘The 
Keeper’s Book” in your issue of the 2oth ult. In it 
you so distort ‘the meaning of what I really wrote in 
my chapter on vermin that I shall esteem it a favour 
if you will correct it in your next issue. The mistake, 
I presume, can only have arisen through the reviewer 
having read my chapter superficially. In the chapter 
referred to I quote several sentences from Sir Herbert 
Maxwell’s book ‘‘ Memories of the Months.” In your 
review, however, you put the words into my mouth 


instead of Sir Herbert Maxwell’s. Not only so, bui 
















